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Noricz.—With this week’s number of the “Sprcrator” is issued, 
gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page,—i.e., from January 6th to June 30th, 1906, inclusive. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EWS from Russia shows that politics «re still ina state of 
N see-saw. One day the hours of the Goremykin Ministry 
are said to be numbered; next day it is reported as stronger than 
ever. The exciting event of the week has been the rejection 
by the Council of the Empire last Saturday of the Ministerial 
Bill to alleviate the famine, and the adoption by a large 
majority of the Duma’s measure, which provides for the 
expenditure of £1,500,000 during July in the purchase of 
seed-corn for the population that has suffered from bad 
harvests. This incident raised high the hopes of the Con- 
stitutional Democrats, and on Sunday it seemed as if M. 
Mouromtseff would be sent for to Peterhof at once. Next 
day, however, it appeared that M. Goremykin had received 
from the Czar new assurances of confidence, and that his 
position was more established than before. The Czar, it is 
said, fears the prospect of the collaboration of the two 
Houses, and is therefore averse to strengthening in any way 
the power of the Duma. It is even said that its dismissal and 
the declaration of a dictatorship are being seriously discussed, 
Such a course, as we have often pointed out, will only lead to 
an increase of the revolutionary elements in the country, 
and already it is rumoured that the Constitutional Democrats 
With them, if the bureaucracy had only 
Those 








are losing ground. 
the wit to see it, lies the sole hope of pacific reform. 


who are anxious to understand the various personalities of the | 





two Parliaments, and we shall soon have an opportunity of 
welcoming the Russian representatives at an Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies on Friday week Bills 
were voted by overwhelming majorities promoting Captain 
Dreyfus and Colonel Picquart to the respective ranks of Chef 
d'Escadron and Brigadier-General. A Bill was also passed 
for removing the remains of M. Zola to the Panthéon. Major 
Dreyfus hac been raised to the rank of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, and has been appointed to command the 
12th Artillery Regiment at Vincennes, while General Picquart 
will be given a command in Paris. The news of the decision 
of the Court of Cussation, and the consequent action of the 
French Government, has been received throughout the world 
with delight and satisfaction. France by confessing her 
blunder and nobly making amends has vastly increased her 
prestige in the community of nations. 





On Friday week the French Chamber by 448 votes to 43 
accepted the statement made by M. Poincaré, the Minister of 
Finance, on the subject of the new Income-tax. Income will 
be divided into three classes,—-that derived from capital, that 
derived from labour, and that derived from a combination of 
the two. The rate will vary in the different classes, and also 
according to the total amount of income, small incomes being 
exempt, and moderate ones paying on a low scale. Deduc- 
tions will be allowed according to the size of the taxpayer's 
family, so that the unmarried alone will bear the full burden. 
Revenues from labour will pay one-balf and revenues from 
capital and labour combined three-fourths of the rate paid by 
revenues derived from capital alone. M. Poincaré concluded 
his statement with an appeal to the middle classes, who are 
chiefly concerned, to look at the proposals in a public-spirited 
way, and accept the small sacrifices entailed by them. He 
described his scheme as the British system amended on the 
lines which Britain is likely soon to follow. 


Central America has been once more the theatre of a little 
war. Last week trouble broke out between San Salvador and 
Guatemala, and the troops of the former invaded the latter's 
territory. The invaders were defeated, their general was 
killed, and the victorious Guatemalans pursued the fugitives 
into Honduras. Honduras promptly declared war on Guate- 
mala, whose President has succeeded in raising an army of forty 
thousand men. Later fighting was, however, not so favourable 
to the Guatemalans, and the United States Government felt 
bound to interfere and insist upon a pacific settlement. Mexico 
also gave her services, and it was announced on Tuesday 
that the three Powers concerned had agreed upon an armistice, 


Duma should read the remarkable letter published in another | These small Republics of Central America will do much to 


column from Mr. Bernard Pares, our correspondent with the 
Duma. 


On Saturday last it was announced that the projected visit 
of the British fleet to Kronstadt had been postponed at the 
request of the Russian Government. It was considered that 
political parties both in Britain and Russia would attempt to 
read into it a political motive, and that in Russia especially 
the visit might give rise to certain demonstrations on the 
part of the revolutionaries which might endanger the future 
relations between the two Powers. We readily admit the 
danger, though we think that Sir Edward Grey did well to 
refuse to take the initiative in cancelling the visit. The 
Russian Government have behaved with great discretion and 
tact, and their example has been followed by the Press, so 
that the postponement has had no effect on the friendly 
feeling which is growing up between the two countries. The 
reception by the Duma of the greeting from the British 
House of Commons shows the cordial relations between the 





keep the officials of the American Foreign Office from ennui 
since wars spring up suddenly between them like one of their 
own tornados. Where else in the world could we find three 
States declaring war, fighting several battles, and concluding 
| peace within a week ? 


There seems some hope that the rising in Natal has been at 


'Jast suppressed. All the leaders have either surrendered or 


fallen, and Colonel Mackenzie is reducing the forces in the 
field. It is proposed to hold a Conference for the purpose of 
establishing a South African defence force, in order that each 
Colony may suffer the minimum of economic loss and dis- 
turbance in case of an emergency. In the beginning of the 
week stories were published in the English Press, on the 
authority of a Johannesburg paper, which seemed to point to 
acts of brutality on the part of the white troops, and in 
particular to an outrage on the body of Bambaata. In the 
House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Churobill, in reply to 
several questions, disposed, to our mind most convincingly, of 
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these rumours, and showed that the campaign had been con- 
We have 


ducted with all the decency and humanity possible. 
dealt at length with the subject elsewhere. 


It was announced on Thursday that the King had felt 
himself obliged to deeline the invitation ef both Houses of 
We are con- 
vinced that his Majesty had good reasons for his refusal, and 
that he made it with sincere regret, a regret which is shared 
It would be difficult indeed for any 
Monarch, overwhelmed with his many public duties, to be 
absent for any length of time, and a visit to Canada would 
necessarily be protracted. At the same time, we hope that 
at some future date his Majesty may see his way to visit a 
country which has always been pre-eminent in its loyalty to 
the Crown, and which in its actual achievement and in the 
splendour of its destiny must be regarded as first among the 


the Dominion Parliament to visit Canada. 


by the Canadian people. 


allied nations which compose the Empire. 


On Monday in the House of Commons the discussion of the 
Education Bill was marked by an almost total absence of the 
Clause XXXV. proposes to confer 
powers on the local authority to provide vacation schools, 
classes, or means of recreation in schoolhouses in holiday time, 
and to make such arrangements as may be sanctioned by the 
Board of Education for attending to the health and physical 
Under this 
clause official recognition will be given to the admirable work 
done by Mrs. Humphry Ward and others, and by the 
We yield to none 
in our desire that the children should come under the civilising 
influences indicated in the clause, but we trust that means 
may be found for carrying on the work without increasing the 
People must not forget that per se 
the rates are an engine, not of civilisation, but of the very 


odium theologicum. 


condition of the children in elementary schools. 


Children’s Happy Evenings Association. 


burden on the rates. 


reverse. 


With Mr. Tennant’s amendment in favour of compulsory 
medical inspection for children we are in the fullest agree. 


ment, in spite of the fact that it will add a new charge to 


the rates. Anything that makes for improving the health 
of the population is to be welcomed. Care must be taken, 
however, that the inspection shall not be of a perfunctory 
kind, but shall really discover the children’s weak places 
medically, and still more surgically. It is not too much to say 
that the country is filled with men and women with bodily 
defects which could have been, and ought to have been, 
detected in childhood, and which, if detected, could have been 
cured. Since, however, they passed undetected, their victims 
are often hopelessly handicapped in the struggle for life. Mr. 
Birrell’s proposal to make use of the Queen's nurses and 
district nurses as supplementary agencies was a good one, 
but we hold that the first inspection should be by qualified 
medical men and should be of a very thorough character. 


On Tuesday evening a Parliamentary storm took place over 
the proposal to establish a separate Welsh Council of Educa- 
tion. If, as is alleged, Wales is unanimous in desiring such 
a Council, there can of course be no objection to its 
creation, but it seems to us in every way undesirable that 
the Council should be represented by a special Minister and 
not by the Minister of Education. The Council can surely 
be placed under the Minister of Education without coming 
under the English Education Office. The analogy drawn 
from Scotland is a misleading one, unless—which is clearly 
not the case—the Ministry intend to establish a separate 
Secretary for Wales who shall be responsible not merely for 
Welsh education, but for Welsh Poor Law, local government, 
and so forth. That is a form of local autonomy which we 
are sure the country is not prepared to grant to Wales. We 
are bound to add that the way in which the proposal to create 
a new Department of State was casually dropped by the 
Government in the course of the debate was most maladroit. 
Such blunders in the Parliamentary art are, we suppose, one 
of the results of overgrown majorities. 








On Wednesday the Government introduced their new 
clause under which there was to be a double compulsion,— 
on the owners to give up, and on the local authority to take 
over, Voluntary schools, the Board of Education acting as 
referee. On Mr. Birrell in effect telling the Opposition that 


aa, 
they must either veject it or accept it as it stood, Mr. Balfoyp 
refused to accept it, and the Government accordingly 
defeated their own clause. The net result js that the Com. 
mission of three will, as originally proposed, have power to 
degide whether the trustees of a Voluntary school shalj or 
shall not be obliged to part with it to the local authority, 
Possibly the conduct of the Opposition over this matter was 
exasperating, but it seems to us that it would have been fa 
wiser for the Government, if they thought their clause , 
good one, to proceed with it, and not to make it depend upon 
the will of the Opposition. After all, their business ig tp 
make a good and fair Education Bill, and not to contriyg 
a bargain with the other side, whose avowed object it is to wreck 
the Bill rather than to improve it. Mr. Birrell also introduced 
a fresh clause of great length and no little complication 
dealing with the problem of devolution. We cannot find space 
to discuss this question at length, but there seems a fairly 
general opinion that some power of devolution should be 
allowed. The matter will, we trust, be properly discussed jn 
the House of Lords. The introduction of these clauses 
brought the Committee stage of the Bill to an end. 


We are far from satisfied at the way in which the Bil] 
has gone through the Committee stage. Time has beep 
expended on the discussion of comparatively trivial 
matters, and withheld from the discussion of provisions of 
real importance. Possibly this was inevitable if the Bill was 
to get through this Session, but it is nevertheless to be 
deplored. It seems to us that the Government made, as 
almost all Governments do, a capital error in not taking the 
question of time into consideration at the very beginning of 
the Session, and then apportioning it more adequately to the 
different clauses of the Bill. For ourselves, we would much 
rather see the Closure applied to the generalities of the first 
and second reading debates than to the details in Committee, 
Why should not a Minister in charge of a Bill of the first 
importance explain to the House the time intended to be 
given to the Bill at the end of his first-reading speech? 
Under such a system there would be far less cause for com- 
plaint. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. John Burns 
made a detailed statement on the administration of the 
Unemployed Act, and explained the steps which the Govern- 
ment propose to take in regard to the problem next 
autumn and winter. Those responsible for the administration 
of the Act reported that the men seeking aid were, as a class, 
more dependent and pbysically less fit than those in the same 
position a few years ago,—a result which we cannot regard as 
in any sense surprising, and one which well illustrates the 
demoralising effect of our recent policy, a policy in substance of 
manufacturing paupers. Mr. Burns also noted that with very 
few exceptions the men who applied for work did not belong 
to Sick Clubs, Friendly Societies, or Trade-Unions. We may 
add that the notion that unemployment per se confers on 
a man a right to public aid and sympathy is not likely to alter 
this fact, or to induce men to make the sacrifices required of 
members of benefit societies. With one exception, Mr. Burns 
had little to say in favour of farm colonies. In regard to 
relief works, we are glad to note that Mr. Burns took a 
thoroughly sound line. He thought that they should be the 
last resource of any community, for they sapped self-reliance, 
and tended to check the movement and flow of labour. He 





had never liked the Act passed last year, and many authorities 
thought it ought not to be renewed. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to meet the demands that might arise next winter, and 


| the Government had therefore decided to grant £200,000 out 








of the Consolidated Fund, which money would be distributed 
among the Distress Committees according to the needs of 
their areas. With the money raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions, there would be £300,000, or possibly £400,000, available 
for the winter. For the final solution of the problem the 
Government looked to legislation ameliorating the socia] 
condition of the poor. The principle of the Irish Labourers 
Bill would be adopted for this country, and rural housing 
would be improved. 


We cannot profess to feel anything but dissatisfaction at 
Mr. Burns's proposals, though we realise the difficulty in 
which he and the Government are placed owing to the 
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dangerous legislative principles so recklessly established in the 
Unemployed Act, and though we believe that Mr. Burns has 
himself no small grasp upon the principles which ought to 

ate the action of the State in regard to poor relief. We 
hold that legislation like the Unemployed Act, and the 
measures by which the present Government unhappily feel 
obliged to supplement it, mean the establishment of a vast 
manufactory of paupers. The only safe, and, in the true 
sense, the only philanthropic and humane, course would be to 
yetrace our steps and to declare that we will never go beyond 
astrictly and efficiently administered Poor Law in the relief 
of destitution. The comfortable classes may make themselves 
alittle more comfortable by doles, but by doles we are ruining 
men who might otherwise be independent. We prate about 
freedom, but no man can ever be free who depends upon 
charity, whether from the State or the individual, for his 
subsistence. The debate which followed Mr. Burns’s speech 
was unimportant, but we note with pleasure a passage of plain- 
speaking in Mr. Burns's reply. In his judgment, higher wages 
more wisely spent was one of the best solutions of the un- 
employed problem. “ We had penniless men because we had 
too many thirsty men. There were many men who could not 
make both ends meet merely because they were trying to make 
one end drink.” We entirely agree that higher wages is the 
true solution, but as the old Poor Law Commission noted 
seventy years ago, there is no greater enemy of high wages 
than State doles. The certain way of depressing the 
remuneration of labour is by lavish Poor Law expenditure, no 
matter under what alias it is given. 





Later on Thursday evening Mr. F. E. Smith moved the 
adjournment of the House in order to discuss Mr. Haldane’s 
Army schemes. Though, as our readers know, we are strongly 
opposed to reductions at the present time, and though we 
regret that the Government should have placed their policy 
before the country and be taking steps to carry it out without 
far more discussion than it has received, we cannot say that 
the debate was very fruitful. Indeed, it is hardly too much 
to say that the Opposition speakers spoilt a good case. The 
speaking on the Government side, however, was little better, 
and we regret to note that Mr. Hobhouse made the suggestion 
that the opposition to the reduction of the Guards came from 
London society. Thesubstantial objection to the reduction of 
the Guards is due to the fact that in the Guards we have a most 
efficient miniature short-service force, and that when we 
reduce the Guards we reduce the cheapest soldier in the 
British Army,—i.e., the Guards Reserve man. Mr. Haldane’s 
reply, if from the Parliamentary point of view fairly effective, 
did not deal with any of those substantial objections to his 
scheme which we have put forth in our first leading article. 
He pointed out, for example, that Mr. Arnold-Forster had 
definitely proposed to abolish fourteen battalions of the 
infantry of the Line, yet now took exception to the pro- 
posal to abolish eight, and hinted that Mr. Arnold-Forster 
had also contemplated reducing two battalions of the Guards. 
That, no doubt, was a good House of Commons hit, but we 
ave bound to confess that the easy task of showing that Mr. 
Arnold-Forster had wild schemes for reorganising the Army 
does not by any means prove that other schemes like them, 
though not so dangerous, are good schemes, 


On Tuesday at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, a Conference 
of members of the Church of England was held to consider the 
Education Bill. Lord Jersey presided, and the speakers 
included Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Mr. 'T. E. Page, Mr. Black- 
well, and Sir Thomas Acland. Mr. Hobhouse insisted 
strongly upon the duty of moderate men, whether Churchmen 
or Nonconformists, to speak out, and to follow Mr. Foster's 
example in refusing to let the Bible be banished from our 
schools, and in insisting that Christian teaching, with or 
without Church doctrine, should be an integral part of our 
educational system. Mr. ‘I’. E. Page, the well-known Charter- 
house master, in a speech of real eloquence pointed out that 
in our great public schools the teaching is always in essence 
undenominational. ‘How could a teacher with a conscience, 
when he had five hundred public-school boys before him, give 
up precious time that might be used in enforcing the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity to dealing with the 
dogmas that divided the Oburches?” 





Though the speakers to the resolutions were all laymen, the 
Bishop of Ripon and the Dean of Carlisle moved and seconded 
the vote of thanks to the chairman. The Bishop of Ripon’s 
speech contained a passage for which thousands of loyal Church- 
men will be deeply grateful. He repudiated the designation of 
denominational as applied to the national Church, and pointed 
out that her essentially undenominational character is the 
glory of the Church of England. This is a truth which 
needed expression, and we are delighted that it should have 
come from one of the leaders of the Church. If Churchmen 
are not, as we believe they are not, willing to see the Church 
denationalised and turned into an episcopal sect, they must 
maintain her comprehensive, and therefore essentially unde- 
nominational, character. It is because the Church can embrace 
Christian men of so many shades of religious opinion that 
she has, in spite of present dangers and difficulties, so great a 
future before her. If the Church is to remain the Church of 
the nation, she must retain in the future as in the past the 
policy of the “ open door,”—“ the liberty of prophesying,” to 
use Jeremy Taylor's phrase. And what policy could be more 
consistent with the will of the Divine Founder of our faith ? 


We note with great satisfaction the progress of the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb Trust. (The address of the Company 
is 32 and 34 Theobalds Road, W.C.) A most promising 
beginning has been made in the provision of capital, 
and we sincerely hope that the balance will soon be 
subscribed. But great as will be the benefit of the actuat 
work accomplished at Hampstead, we attach even more 
importance to the example. If the Trust can show—-as we 
believe it will—that it is “good business” not to defile the 
land with hideous rows of mean brick and slate houses, but 
to provide seemly cottages, garden embowered, on winding 
roads and flanked with open spaces, it will have conferred 
a boon of incalculable value upon the country. Such an 
example is bound to be imitated by the speculative builder. 





We regret to announce the death of Mr. Alfred Beit, which 
took place early on Monday at his country house in Hertford- 
shire. He had of late years resided mainly in England, where he 
spent great sums in wise and unobtrusive philanthropy. Besides 
large gifts to the Transvaal, he founded a Professorship of 
Colonial History at Oxford, and was mainly instrumental in 
starting the new Technical University for London. As a 
financier he was probably among the first of the age; but 
while, influenced by the volcanic energy of Mr. Rhodes, he 
embarked upon high politics more than once, he never pro- 
fessed any aptitude for them, though he shared in the Imperial 
dreams of his friend. Though we condemned, and muat 
continue to condemn, the part Mr. Beit played in the Raid, 
and his endorsement of the fatal blunder of admitting Chinese 
indentured labour into the Transvaal, we wish to give every 
credit to his good qualities. He is described by those who 
knew him best as a man of a singularly gentle and modest 
disposition and as one whose loyalty to his associates was 
proverbial, and whose kindness was extended to all who were 
in distress, whether friend or foe. 








It is with deep regret that we record the death of Lady 
Curzon, which took place in London on Wednesday afternoon. 
Lady Curzon’s terrible illness at Walmer Castle some two 
years ago awoke the sympathy of the whole nation, and her 
recovery was hailed with universal satisfaction. Unfortu- 
nately her constitution seems to have sustained a shock, and 
a bad attack of influenza this spring added another source of 
weakness. The sympathy with Lord Curzon in his bereave- 
ment will be widespread and profound. 


Readers of the Spectator will, we feel sure, be interested to 
know that the current number of the Sphere (July 2]st) 
contains a page of admirable photographs of the Spectator 
Experimental Company as they appeared at the drill and 
tactical manwuvres at Hounslow on Friday, July 13th. The 
photograph called “ An Example of Marching” is particularly 
happy, and illustrates the good physique and alert and 
soldierly bearing of the Spectator men. The“ Physical Drill” 
and “ At the Double” pictures are also most interesting. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
Consoles (2) per cent.) were on Friday 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_—— 


THE ARMY THAT WE NEED. 


E trust that Mr. Haldane will take an early oppor- 
tunity of clearing up certain ambiguiti2s in regard 
to his scheme, and will make it known that a good many 
of the interpretations of what he proposes to do in the 
case of the Militia and the Volunteers are incorrect, and 
that his intention is to strengthen greatly as well as 
improve those forces, and in no case to diminish them in 
numbers. When we asked our readers to supply the 
funds for raising and training the Spectator Company as 
an experiment in Militia training, we did so on the ground 
that our military system pivots on the Militia, and that, 
therefore, an efficient Militia is essential to the strength 
and welfare of the British Army. But if our Army as it 
is pivots on the Militia, still more will it do so under Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme. If, then, his scheme is adopted, it 
becomes absolutely necessary to reform the Militia and to 
make it a living and developing part of our military force. 
Unless the Militia is reformed and vitalised, not only will 
Mr. Haldane’s proposals not work, but they will become a 
positive source of danger. His proposals rest on a Militia 
foundation, and if that foundation is defective the whole 
structure must fall in ruin. Granted, then, that Mr. 
Haldane’s proposals are adopted, the imperative question 
of the moment is the reorganisation of the Militia, and 
reorganisation in such a way that the force shall become 
“ war-worthy ” in the fullest sense. 

Our readers know already the means by which we con- 
sider that the Militia can be, and ought to be, made 
“ war-worthy.” The first thing is to draw it from a 
better class and to fill it with young men of sound con- 
stitution, character, and intelligence. Now there is only 
one way of doing this, and that is to make the conditions 
of Militia service of a kind which will not prevent men 
fully employed in important civil avocations from joining 
the force. It must cease to be the refuge of the casual 
labourer, and become, as the Volunteers and Yeomanry 
now are, a place where the best type of civilian may learn 
to serve his country in arms. We contend that the 
Spectator Experiment in Militia Training, although it is 
not yet completed, has proved that it is possible to make 
a competent infantry soldier in six months, and to teach 
him his work so thoroughly that he will afterwards require 
to go under canvas only for one week in the year, and to 
do a certain amount of musketry and drill in his spare 
time, to remain efficient for four, five, or six years, which- 
ever may be the term of his enlistment. Under these 
conditions, supplemented by the creation of a Militia 
Reserve, we may have, we believe, a Militia Force so good 


a 
call the administrative part of Mr. Haldane’s scheme, 
We find a great deal that is thoroughly sound ang 
practical in his improved system of mobilisation, and of 
organising the loose military links scattered about th, 
country into a coherent chain. We also like his play 
of placing the Yeomanry and Volunteers under County 
Associations in order that they may excite the maximuy 
of local interest and obtain the maximum of local 
encouragement. But though we approve the scheme 9 
far, we are free to confess that it does not give us the 
Army that we need, and that Mr. Haldane must adq 
a great deal more to his statement before he will con. 
vince the country that he is providing us with a reall 
sound military system. In these circumstances, our 
readers will pardon us if we once again state the nature 
of the Army that we need. We have already sketched 
what we consider is required in the case of the Militia, 
The Yeomanry we would leave alone, except that we would 
organise a strong Yeomanry Reserve. We would, that is, 
lose touch with no man who had served in the Yeomanry, 
provided that his physique remained good, and that he was 
willing, as we are quite sure the whole of the Yeomanry 
would be willing, to keep in touch with his old corps. 

We come next to the Volunteers. And here we deem it 
essential to apply the principle that the Government should 
take from every citizen such service as he can afford to 
offer, provided (1) that he is an able-bodied man, (2) that 
he knows how to shoot and handle a rifle, and (3) that 
he is willing to enter a definite organisation and make 
himself amenable to military discipline. The adoption of 
these principles means that there should not be a rigid 
establishment for the Volunteers, and that there should 
be a great deal of elasticity in the nature of the force, 
There should be regiments with varying forms of 
service, and also within each regiment provision should 
be made to give a long training to men who can afford 
the time for long training, and shorter training to those 
who can afford less time. The Government, while giving 
facilities to Volunteers to pass a fortnight in camp if 
they can, should never reject a Volunteer because he is 
only able to put *n four or five days in camp in the year. 
Again, in the case of country corps, we would make the 
company more the essential unit than it is at present. 
There are many big villages where a Volunteer company 
could be got together if it were understood that the men 
would not be too often asked to give up the time required 
in order to work with the regiment as a whole. Lastly, we 
should, as in the case of the Militia and Yeomanry, organise 
a Volunteer Reserve. Here the obligation should not bea 
very arduous one, but care should be taken that the corps 
should not lose touch with its old members, and that a 
man once trained by the Volunteers should maintain his 
connexion with them. To our mind, one of the best 





and so numerous that it will be possible without risk to 
reduce the Regular Army by the twenty thousand men 
proposed in Mr. Haldane’s scheme. We venture to 
say, however, that it is not safe to reduce the Regular 
Army until this new and improved Militia Force | 
has been created. Confident as we are that it can 
be created, we hold that it is perilously near gambling 
with the national safety to make the reduction before the 
efficient substitute is actually in existence. We have 
always said that we should like to see the Militia raised 
to two hundred thousand efficient men. The majority of 
these should be enrolled in infantry battalions. The 
remainder might consist of the semi-military force which 
Mr. Haldane desires to raise on what he has termed “a 
Militia basis,”—i.e., as drivers, Army Service Corps men, | 
Army Medical Corps men, &c. For such men a six 
months’ training would probably not be required. Two 
months to begin with, aud after that a week a year, 
should be enough. 

Before we leave the subject of the Militia we may 
point out that the six months’ preliminary training, plus 
subsequent training under Volunteer conditions, would 
help to solve the officer question quite as much as it would 
help to solve the question of the men. There are plenty 
of young men who would have no objection to joining the 
Militia as officers under such conditions. They would 
like the six months’ steady training if in after years they 
would only have to leave their profession or business for a 
week at a time. 

As we stated last week, we approve of what we may 








| end of its resources. 


things ever said about the Volunteers was said by Sir 
John Ardagh in his evidence before the Duke of Norfolk's 
Commission. He stated, in effect, that he would far 
rather have four hundred thousand so-called inefficient 
Volunteers than one hundred thousand so-called efficient. 
And for this plain reason. Ata time of emergency the 
four hundred thousand men could very soon be made 
efficient, and the nation would then have a most valuable 
force. On the other hand, the hundred thousand so-called 
efficient men could not be increased in number. When, 
therefore, they were used up the nation would be at the 
Here is the true gospel as regards 
the Volunteers. We do not want to make the Volunteers 
into a small body of imitation Regulars, but rather to have 
them as a large body of men capable of doing service in 
the ficld if a great national emergency should arise. To 
put the matter as we have often put it before, we want 
quantity in the Volunteers, and not quality in the restricted 
War Office sense,—that is, men who have done so many 
drills and been in camp so many days. Below the 
Volunteers we should like to see an extension of rifle 
clubs, and based upon the rifle clubs a national Corps of 
Guides. We should like every parish to possess at least 
six men recognised as parish guides. In every rural 
district area we should like to see a dozen or so men 
recognised as district guides—i.e., one district guide for 
each group of parishes—and in each county a staff of 
county guides who would represent districts or groups of 
districts. 


We come next to the Regular Army. Here, though we 
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fully appreciate the attractiveness of the notion of an 
Indian Regular Army and a Home Regular Army which 
js so ably advocated from day to day in the Morning 
Post, we have come reluctantly to the conclusion that 
the scheme is impossible, and that the Cardwell system 
of linked battalions must be adhered to for the mass 
of the Regular Army. We would therefore leave it 
alone except in one particular,—that is, we would con- 
stitute the Guards Brigade as a miniature home short- 
service army. To make this miniature short-service 
army effective, instead of reducing the Guards by two 
battalions, we would add two battalions to their present 
number, and make the Guards Brigade consist of twelve 
battalions in all. In addition, we would reduce service 
with the colours in the Guards to two years, letting the 
men remain for ten years in the Reserve. By these means 
what we have described as the miniature short-service 
army provided by the Brigade of Guards should give us, 
when mobilised for war, a force of some twenty-four 
thousand infantry. We admit that the arrangements for 
providing officers, and for the Reserve battalions which 
would have to be constituted, would raise many difficult 
points, but they are not, we are certain, in any way 
insuperable. 

Under the system we have sketched we believe that 
we should get the Army that we need without any 
intolerable burden. Though our military force would 
be strong enough without it, we should like in addition, 
and for moral and physical rather than for military 
reasons, to establish what we may call military con- 
tinuation-school battalions or companies where every 
young man between the ages of seventeen and twenty 
should be able to undergo a six months’ thorough military 
training of the kind that Colonel Pollock has. been 
giving to the Spectator recruits. We believe that were 
facilities accorded to them, the greater part of our lads 
between seventeen and twenty would voluntarily—nay, 
eagerly—undergo that training. At first, the motive 
would no doubt be that which actuates all healthy young 
men,—the desire, as many of the Spectator men put it, to 
get an insight into military life, and to make themselves 
men in the full sense by learning how to defend their 
country. Later, however, we are convinced that another 
motive would come in,—the desire of the lads to stand 
the best possible chance in the competition for employ- 
ment. Very soon it would be found that those who 
had voluntarily undergone six months’ training would 
stand a much better chance of getting good jobs in 
factory or workshop or in private service than the lads 
who had not had that advantage. That being the case, 
there would be a strong impulse upon all boys who were 
not wastrels by nature to undergo the training which 
employers would come to look upon as a necessary qualifi- 
cation for those seeking employment. No doubt the cost 
to the State of giving such voluntary training would be 
considerable; but even if it cost two and a half millions 
to train a hundred thousand lads a year for six months, 
the money would, we believe, be well employed. We 
are not among those who think that it is good for the 
race that its young men should spend two years in 
barracks; but that it would improve our lads in every 
class and condition of life to have six months’ thorough 
training as soldiers we are fully convinced, and we would 
make great sacrifices to bring about a state of things so 
desirable. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE TRANSVAAL 
CONSTITUTION. 

HE Government have in their hands the Report of the 
Commission sent to South Africa to consider the 
conditions under which the Transvaal Constitution shall be 
granted, and it is now their business to decide upon the 
principles which shall govern that Constitution. The task 
is an exceedingly difficult one, but of one thing the country 
may be sure. The Government have no desire to treat the 
matter in anything but an impartial spwit. They may 
blunder in their choice, and the actual result of their 
decision may be injurious to the best interests of the British 
Empire; but at any rate the wish of the Government is, we 
are sure, to make a fair as well as a permanent settlement, 
and to allow the Transvaal to take its place us a free, 
self-governing, loyal, and contented community in the 
British Empire. The notion that the Prime Minister 





or the Cabinet have any ideas of an anti-British or anti- 
Imperial character, or that they wish to favour the Boers 
and to humiliate the British and place them at the mercy 
of the Dutch section of the community, is utterly 
ridiculous. 

We have no knowledge as to the direction in which 
opinion in the Cabinet is shaping itself on this momentous 
question. We should like, a ons to state what appear 
to us to be the ground principles on which the solution of 
the problem ought to be attempted. The primary fact in 
regard to the Transvaal is that a considerable majority of 
the population is British in race, language, and sympathy, 
and that the Boer element is in a decided minority. 
If, that is, a direct poll of the people were taken, 
the British vote would greatly outnumber the Dutch. 
The majority being clearly on the British side, it 
is only right and reasonable, quite apart from any 
question of political or Imperial expediency, that the 
British should have the majority of the representatives who 
are to control the country under representative institutions. 
Laws and administrative acts can only have their full 
power when men feel that they have the sanction of the 
majority behind them. It is therefore most important 
that when a Legislature makes laws it shall not be possible 
for the majority of the people legislated for to say that 
they disapprove of those laws. This being the case, it is 
essential that no section of the people shall be armed with 
a greater legislative power than any other section, and, in 
fact, that as far as possible the value of each vote cast 
shall be equal in electoral potency. In other words, 
“One vote one value” should be the principle upon 
which electoral power is distributed. Again, the suffrage 
qualification should be arranged so as to be fair to all, and 
any exclusions that are necessary should work equitably. 
The adoption of this second principle would naturally 
point to manhood suifrage; and for ourselves we should 
like to see ‘One man one vote” and “A vote for every 
white man” adopted as well as “ One vote one value.” 
We cannot hide from ourselves, however, that there 
is a momentous objection to universal suffrage in the 
case of the Transvaal. In the first place, no other 
South African Colony has adopted universal suffrage, 
and therefore its adoption by the Transvaal might 
lead to considerable difficulties in the case of South 
African union. The reason why universal suffrage 
has been rejected in Cape Colony provides another 
objection. It may be said generally that a property 
qualification has been adopted in that Colony because 
that is the only effective way of excluding the semi- 
wild natives from the franchise without at the same 
time bringing in those difficult—nay, odious—questions 
of pedigree and colour to which we alluded last week. 
Practically every one is agreed that it would be madness to 
give the natives the suffrage en bloc ; but if the black man 
is not to have the suffrage, then it becomes necessary to 
distinguish between those who are black and those who 
are not. If, on the other hand, a property and education 
qualification is insisted upon, the bulk of the natives are 
not given the franchise, which they would certainly misuse, 
and yet the educated and property-holding native is not 
disfranchised. It should be mentioned in this context 
that as far as we know there is no English-speaking com- 
munity in which the qualification for the franchise is a 
racial one and where colour disfranchises,—the reason 
being, no doubt, as we have noted above, the difficulties 
connected with proving pedigrees in a Registration Court. 

But even if the principle of “ One vote one value ” is 
accepted, and a plan discovered which will make the 
suffrage qualification just to all, it must be noted that the 
peculiar way in which the population is distributed in 
the Transvaal renders it extremely difficult to get the 
opinions of the population justly reflected in the House 
of Representatives, and the Legislature made a political 
microcosm of the community. However equally seats are dis- 
tributed as regards the population of the electoral districts, 
the British majority cannot get a majority in the House 
equal to that which the population figures show that they 
have a right to obtain. The reason is clear. The population 
of the Transvaal is not homogeneous. The greater part 
of the British element is contracted into one area. But 
there are also a number of British people grouped in 
small communities in the country districts. These British 
groups are electorally impotent, while in the places where 
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there are British majorities those majorities are, so to 
speak, too large. Unless, then, it should be possible to 
persuade the Colonists to adopt Lord Courtney’s scheme 
of minority voting, there is no plan of distributing 
seats which will give the British population the number of 
representatives to which they are justly entitled. Undera 
system of minority voting they, no doubt, would get their 
exact preponderance, for, as Lord Courtney has pointed 
out, his scheme not merely protects minorities, but also 
gives majorities their just rights. It would, however, we 
fear, be impossible to get a Colonial population to adopt 
the minority system. That being so, the framers of the 
Constitution will in all probability only be able to give 
the British majority of voters a bare majority in the 
Legislature. The best that the British majority can hope 
for, in spite of their numerical preponderance in the country 
as a whole, is a majority of two or three in the Representa- 
tive Assembly. Putting aside all questions of the general 
safety of South Africa and the Empire, this is a most 
undesirable result. We cannot expect any community to 
be contented in which the majority are for Government 
purposes unable to carry out their will, or are evon placed 
in a position of minority. In these circumstances, is there 
no safeguard which may be introduced into the Constitu- 
tion? We believe there is, and we would most earnestly 
impress upon the Government the need of considering it. 

We hold that they should introduce into the Constitu- 
tion the plan adopted in Switzerland and in many States 
of America,—the plan of the Referendum or poll of the 
people. In order to prevent the possibility of the Trans- 
vaal, owing to the anomalous way in which the population 
is distributed, being controlled by a Legislature in which 
the will, not of the majority, but of the minority prevails, 
we suggest that it should be enacted that fundamental laws 
—that is, laws affecting the Constitution and laws dealing 
with certain matters of great moment—should be referred 
to a poll of the people before they become law. Among the 
laws which must be so referred would naturally be placed 
all enactments dealing with the suffrage or the redistribu- 
tion of seats, all laws affecting the relations between the 
various Colonies, and a!l laws imposing Protective or other 
duties. But besides these obligatory appeals to a poll of 
the people, we would place in the hands of the High 
Commissioner the right of referring to the people any Act 
which, in his opinion, did not represent the wish of the 
majority of the inhabitants. A system of reference of 
this kind would be of high value in face of the impossi- 
bility of devising an electoral system which in the 
Transvaal will give their full and just rights to the 
majority. 

The proposal we have made is in no case undemocratic, 
but, instead, secures the will of the people to the fullest 
degree. For ourselves, we should like to add to it, in the 
ease of the Transvaal, the right which exists in Switzerland, 
and, we think, also in certain States in America,—that is, 
the right of the “ Initiative.” Under it a certain proportion 
of the electors may petition the executive power to sub- 
mit to the direct vote of the people a law dealing with a 
particular subject, and if the people accept that law it is 
at once added to the statute-book. Possibly, however, 
the proposal for the Initiative would be too strong a 
measure to be adopted by a Government so innately con- 
servative in many ways as the present, and therefore we 
do not urge it. We do, however, ask them not to reject 
the notion of the corrective of the Referendum for the 
Transvaal Constitution until they have examined that 
ay 7g my with care. For all we know, they may already 

ave it in their minds. If so, all the better; but at any 
rate we feel that we should be wanting in the discharge 
of a public duty if we did not lay it before them. How 
our suggestion would be viewed by the British section in 
the Transvaal we have no notion, nor have we cared to 
inquire. We do not recommend it as in any sense a pro- 
posal injurious to the Boers, but as a frankly democratic 
measure, and one which will secure what we desire, and 
what we hold that every true Liberal ought to desire,— 
that the will of the majority shall prevail. 





EGYPT AND THE PAN-ISLAMIC DANGER. 
Nags correspondence respecting the Turco-Egyptian 
frontier published on Monday contains documents 
of the greatest possible interest, documents which we trust 











will be read with care by all who are concerned, not mere} 

with our position in the Valley of the Nile, but with the 
general problem of our political relations with the pro, 
fessors of the Mohammedan faith. The first part of the 
White Paper which contains the correspondence proves 
with what skill, tact, and firmness Sir Edward Grey ang 
Lord Cromer met the attempt of the Sultan to seize y 
portion of Egyptian territory. Though they were fully 
aware of the great risks involved, and of the power which 
the Sultan undoubtedly possessed of embarrassing our 
position in Egypt if the matter were forced to extremities, 
they did not hesitate to tell the Sultan that they were 
prepared, if necessary, to use the whole force of the British 
Empire to prevent his act of international piracy. That 
they were justified in doing so we cannot doubt. In spite 
of the danger of a Pan-Islamic outbreak in Egypt and 
North Africa generally, it would have been most unwise 
to have yielded to, or even temporised with, the Sultan's 
demands. The danger, though not inconsiderable, wag 
one of those dangers which occasionally have to be faced, 
and which cannot be avoided by any attempts at 
compromise. 

Beyond this political lesson, so well and so effectively 
enforced, the White Paper contains despatches from 
Lord Cromer which draw attention to two other matters, 
The first, though not the most important, of these is the 
question of the excesses of the native Press in Egypt, and 
of the best way of dealing with those excesses. The next 
is the problem of Islamic fanaticism. Lord Cromer shows 
that though the free Press which he has allowed to grow 
up in Egypt has conferred some notable benefits, it also 
has its bad side. No English ruler objects to opposition, 
or even to mordant criticism, but the native Press has gone 
far beyond that. The tendency of the baser Arabic papers 
has been to inflame Moslem sentiment against Christians 
and Europeans, and to appeal to religious fanaticism of 
the worst kind. Again, the writing has not been confined 
to the rabble, but has been actually encouraged, Lord 
Cromer tells us, “by many persons occupying very high 
positions inside and outside Egypt.” In view of the 
character of these newspapers, Lord Cromer points out 
that many people ask why they have not been sup- 
pressed, for the existing law is amply sufficient for this 
purpose. Curiously enough, there would be little objection 
raised by the natives to such suppression. Again and 
again representative natives have suggested to Lord Cromer 
that the “reptile” Press should be dealt with sternly, and 
on two occasions the Egyptian General Assembly urged 
the Government to take strong action against it. To 
quote Lord Cromer’s own words, “I have talked to scores 
of Egyptians on this subject, and I have heard of their 
views through many other sources. I do not think I have 
ever heard a single expression of opinion in favour of the 
liberty, degenerating into license, which the vernacular Press 
now enjoys. On the other hand, I have been urged over 
and over again to adopt repressive measures.” He goes on 
to point out that the British policy in this matter is not 
in the least understood, and illustrates it most effectively, 
as he so often does in his public writings, by an anecdote, 
An educated native a short time ago said to a British 
official in the Soudan: “I cannot understand your Press 
policy.” To this the British official—a soldier, we believe— 
replied: “ You will not do so until the Gordon College 
has been in existence for three hundred years.” 

In spite, however, of the fact that the excesses of the 
vernacular Press do so much harm, that its liberty is not 
regarded with satisfaction even by our opponents among 
the better class of Egyptians, and that suppression would 
not cause any outburst of ill-feeling, Lord Cromer decides, 
and, we think, rightly decides, to leave the Press alone, 
except in very extreme cases. Here are his reasons :— 

“Tn the first place, I think the present Government in Egypt 
ought to be, and is, quite strong enough to stand on its own 
merits, and to neglect the ravings of the Pan-Islamic press. In 
the second place, as a strong advocate of the general principle that 
the press should be free, I think that any Government is infringing 
that principle if it begins to pick and choose between those news- 
os of which it approves and those of which it disapproves. 

nder a system of government such as that which exists in Egypt, 
and which is necessarily more or less bureaucratic, it is most 
desirable that the press should be free. This freedom, in respect 
to the whole European press—the writing in which appears to 
me to have greatly improved, not merely in tone, but also in 
ability, during the last few years—and to a considerable section 
of the vernacular press, is, I consider, an almost unmixed benefit 
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tothe country. I should be sorry to have even the appearance of 
threatening it.” 

The other point to which we desire to draw attention is 
the strange nature of Mohammedan fanaticism. * Most 

ple in England find it difficult to understand how, in 
spite of the blessings which we have conferred upon the 
Egyptian population, that population during the trouble 
with the Sultan was almost unanimous in favour of 
Turkey and against ourselves. And this though it was 
obvious that if the rule of the Turks were again estab- 
lished in Egypt the country would in a year or two be 
bled as white as veal; that all the prosperity which is now 
enjoyed by the peasant cultivators, and indeed by all 
classes, would disappear ; and that every form of cruelty, 
oppression, and tyranny would be as rife in the Valley of 
the Nile as it is to-day in Tripoli or Syria. Struck by a 
situation so astonishing, many persons here have gone 
on to argue that our rule must have failed in Egypt, 
and that in some way or other we must have uncon- 
sciously done the Egyptians more harm than good. 
“They could not prefer the Turks to us unless in some 
way we were doing them an injury.” Those who argue 
in this way do not know the nature of the Oriental mind. 
They forget that to an Oriental there is nothing 
impossible, or indeed nothing strange, in affirming 
with conviction and sincerity two absolutely contra- 
dictory propositions. The Western feels that he must 
choose between them. The Eastern sees no necessity. 
As Lord Cromer puts it, “it is the extreme incon- 
sistency of the Oriental mind which renders Eastern 
affairs so difficult of comprehension, and, I should add, 
so interesting to Europeans.” Lord Cromer illustrates 
exactly what he means by quoting a most remarkable 
anonymous letter received by him during the height of 
the frontier crisis. We wish that we could find space 
to quote this striking, we might almost say touching, letter 
in extenso, for it shows exactly how the Eastern mind 
moves. The letter, which is addressed to Lord Cromer as 
the “ Reformer of Egypt,’ begins by expressing in simple 
and dignified languaye the hope that the grave differences 
between England and the Turkish Empire may pass away. 
“As the hopes of men for things desired are often dis- 
appointed, so also—for God is merciful to His creatures— 
do their fears of evil come to naught.” The man, who 
writes “in the name of the people of Egypt,” but who 
tells Lord Cromer that he is not a man of great name— 
“my person and my dwelling are alike unknown to you” — 
goes on to condemn those who say: “The curse of God upon 
the Christian!” “May hell consume the unbeliever, his 
household, and his possessions!” ‘Such curses pollute the 
lips of the curser, and the camel lies in wait for the driver 
who smites him unjustly.” The writer calls Lord Cromer 
the “ Reformer of Egypt,” he says, because “ by this name 
you are known between the seas and the deserts; also 
many, but not all, of the English who serve under you 
have followed in your footsteps.”” And then he proceeds:— 

“He must be blind who sees not what the English have wrought 

in Egypt: the gates of justice stand open tothe poor; the streams 
flow through the land and are not stopped at the order of the 
strong; the poor man is lifted up and the rich man pulled down; 
the hand of the oppressor and the briber is struck when out- 
stretched to do evil. Our eyes see these things, and we know 
from whom they come. You will say: ‘ Be thankful, Oh, men of 
Egypt! and bless those who benefit you’; and very many of us— 
those who preserve a free mind and are not ruled by flattery and 
guile—are thankful. But thanks lic on the surface of the heart, 
and beneath is a deep well.” 
Therefore, says the writer, if it comes that there is “war 
between England and Abd-ul-Hamid Khan,” all this will 
count for nothing. Every Moslem will hear only the cry 
of the Faith :— 

“As men we do not love the sons of Osman; the children at 
the breast know their works, and that they have trodden down 
the Egyptians like dry reeds. But as Moslems they are our 
brethren; the Khalif holds the sacred places and the noble relics. 
Though the Khalit were hapless as Bayezid, cruel as Murad, or 
mad as Ibrahim, he is the shadow of God, and every Moslem 
must leap up at his call as the willing servant to his master, 
though the wolf may devour his child while he does his master’s 
work. The call of the Sultan is the call of the Faith ; it carries 
with it the command of the Prophet (blessings, &c.) I and many 
more trust that all may yet be peace; but,if it be war, be sure 
that he who has a sword will draw it, he who has a club will 
strike with it. The women will cry from the house-tops, ‘God 
give victory to Islam !’” 

The writer, who is obviously a man of no little cultivation, 





fully recognises what is the obvious answer to such an 
outburst as this. You will say, he says: ‘“‘The Egyptian 
is more ungrateful than a dog, which remembers the hand 
that fed him. He is foolish as the madman who pulls 
down the roof-tree of his house upon himself.” And then 
follows the essential touch, the touch which differentiates 
the East from the West :— 

“It may be so to worldly eyes, but in the time of danger to 
Islam, the Moslem turns away from the things of this world, and 
thirsts only for the service of his Faith, even though he looks in 
me ee of death, May God (His Name be glorified) avert the 
evil? 

Signed by one, in the name of the people of Egypt.” 

It may be said by pessimists: ‘What is to be done 
with such a people as this? You cannot benefit them, 
for no matter how much they appreciate your benefits, 
they will throw them away with their eyes open 
in a fit of fantastic fanaticism.” No doubt such 
a feeling is natural; but those who indulge it forget 
that the extreme inconsistency of the Oriental mind 
of which Lord Cromer speaks cuts both ways. It no 
doubt prevents us reaping the reward of gratitude 
from the Oriental, but it also prevents him making 
his fanaticism effective. His belief that things can be 
and not be at one and the same time is his undoing. 
It is because he does not realise that you must make 
a choice between two contradictory propositions, that 
though he may sometimes be able to conquer he is never 
able to govern, and that the future of the world belongs to 
the Western man and not to him. You may send a 
paradox high into heaven like a star-scattering rocket, 
and “cast beyond the moon,” if only your zeal and 
enthusiasm and blind belief are strong enough, but you 
can never build upon a foundation of paradox any- 
thing that will stand. And therefore it is only to the 
men who know how to choose a principle or a course of 
action and to be loyal to it, as the Roman in the past and 
the Englishman in the present, that is given the power to 
rule in peace and security. We and other Western nations 
may have many difficulties in the future in our dealings 
with Islam, and it is conceivable that for a time and in 
parts of the world the Cross may temporarily give way to 
the Crescent ; but in the end the Western will prevail, if 
only he keeps true to his own faith and his own ideals 
and does not Orientalise himself,—does not commit that 
unforgivable offence which the Greek summed up in the 
word pydilw. 

Meantime, and whatever happens, the man of British 
race in his government, whether in Egypt or in India, 
has but one thing to consider. He must not worry 
himself as to whether Easterns are grateful or ungrateful, 
or as to whether anything can ever be done “ with such a 
people.” He must think only of his immediate duty. That 
duty is to govern justly and to give wise and humane laws 
to the subject peoples,—to rule in the interests of the 
governed and not of the governors, to think not of what is 


| best for himself, or even for his own race, but for those 


for whom he stands in the sacred place of a trustee. 


If he performs that simple but august duty, his rule will 


| be long in the land of the Oriental. 





Let him remember 
also that he has always on his side what at first 
sight looks as if it were against him,—the fatalism of the 
Oriental :— 
“ Men of the West! Ye understand us not; 

We younomore. Ye take our good for ill; 

Ye scorn what we esteem man’s happiest lot— 

Perfect submission to creative will.” 
In his fatalism no less than in his inconsistency of thought 
and action the Moslem proclaims himself unfit to rule, and 
thus predestined to the control of those who understand 
the arts of peace as well as of war. 





THE POLITICAL MORAL OF THE DREYFUS 
ACQUITTAL. 


HE end of the Dreyfus case, which is perhaps best 
summed up in the letter from the Colonel of the 

12th Artillery announcing that Dreyfus will be cordially 
received by his brother-officers, and in the statement 
that General Picquart is soon to command a division, 
reflects great credit on the yy of the Republic. 
We do not mean only that the Government, the Court 
of Cassation, and the Chambers have shown a 
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disposition in difficult circumstances to do complete 
justice to a greatly wronged soldier. It was only 
reasonable to expect that. The Government stood 
pledged to “appease” the frightful amount of feeling 
develo by /’Affaire, and no such appeasement was 

ssible without the reinstatement of the innocent. The 

ourt of Cassation was certain to do justice, that Court 
being of all others in France the one least influenced by 
political poe Its Judges are too proud of their long 
record of rectitude to allow themselves to be swayed by 
any fear of exciting bitterness in the Army or religious 
prejudice among the people. As for the Chambers, the 
new majority, as is evident from their recent votes, were 
convinced of the innocence of Dreyfus, and being convinced, 
had no motive to abstain from giving the Nationalist 
minority another reprimand. All that can be said upon 
that portion of the subject, therefore, is that the French 
Government and Courts have at last done somewhat tardy 
justice to a sufferer who, unlike most such sufferers, had 

n deliberately wronged. Dreyfus had been a subject 
of persecution in its very worst sense, and it is difficult 
to acquit the more fervent Roman Catholics of France of 
the charge of joining and exulting in it on “religious” 
grounds. 

Something, however, comes out from this final revision 
which politically is of more importance even than the 
inclination to be just shown by great tribunals. The 
Republic has faced, and has survived, a threat of coercion 
by its own Army. In the beginning the Church and the 
high reactionaries banded together to use the Army as an 
instrument for coercing the Republic, and for a moment, 
through the strength of the feeling roused by the Dreyfus 
trials, they very nearly succeeded. They had, no doubt, 
weak points in their case. They had no leader, no success- 
ful general, no popular dynast in whose name to make a 
coup d’état, and they were terribly hampered throughout 
by the difference of ‘feeling which has existed for at least 
thirty years in the barracks of France between the officers 
and the peasant soldiery. The latter, as Marshal 
MacMahon once pointed out, are in the abstract, and by a 
great majority, in favour of the Republic. Still, the 
influence of the body of officers is very great; the dislike 
of Jews is widespread, especially in Paris; and it may 
fairly be said that in the beginning of the affair the weight 
of opinion in the barracks was dead against Dreyfus, 
and the horror of his alleged crime was so great that 

rotest in his favour was regarded as almost treason to 

rance. This feeling was intensified, among officers at all 
events, by the violent suspicion thrown upon the good 
faith of successive Courts-Martial, which, there is now no 
doubt, were played upon and wilfully deceived by indi- 
viduals in great position. Honourable men are slow to 
believe that their enemies resort to such weapons as 
forgery and murder, and in the acquittal of Dreyfus both 
crimes are assumed as possibilities. The Republic neverthe- 
less survived. ‘There is no reason to believe that the final 
verdict will excite any military bitterness, or that the 
conduct of the Senate in exceptionally honouring Zola and 
Picquart will be considered in any way an insult to 
military dignity. 

This means something very serious indeed. If the 
Republic has conciliated or controlled the Army in such 
circumstances as those which surrounded the Dreyfus 
case, it must be recognised that the Republic is not only a 
determined but an enduring power. The three forces 
which it has been supposed might declare against it 
have been the Church, the Socialists, and the Army. 
The Church has been beaten, as in France she in- 
variably is when she descends into the political arena, 
for though the scepticism of Frenchmen may easily 
be exaggerated, their Anti-Clericalism is not denied even 
by the faithful; and the Church, it must not be forgotten, 
is a great force guided by subtle brains. The English 
latent feeling that a Roman Cardinal must necessarily be 
a sort of knavish incompetent is just as much and as little 
justified as the English Radical belief that an English 
Duke is necessarily a stupid kind of oppressor. The 
Socialists, on the other hand, have been more or less 
absorbed into the Republican mass, the really influential 
men among them having in practice become Radicals who 
would make taxation fall rather heavily upon the classes 

ssessed of property,—a point already nearly reached by 
the Radicals in Great Britain. The third force is the 











Army, which never quite approves the absence of 
personal Commander-in-Chief; which is administered by 
men who are, owing to tradition, more or less reactionary. 
and which suspects all Republicans of a view held only bya 
section of them,—that a mobile Army is not absolutely 
necessary to the defence of France, that the country could 
in fact, be defended, so long as it seeks a pacific poliey, 
by the Swiss organisation. If, therefore, the Army, taken 
as a body, has been both conciliated and controlled, the 
Republic may proceed on its course with as little dread of 
internal enemies as is felt by the still greater Republic 
across the Atlantic, and this applies at least as strongly 
to its external policy as to its policy in interior affairs, 
There never has been any question as to the Republicanism 
of the Fleet, which has been more or Jess Liberal ever sinog 
the days of the Revolution. 

It is an interesting phenomenon to the student of history 
this fidelity of conscript armies. There can be no serious 
doubt that a conscript army in any great country could if 
it pleased, at least for a period, control the government of 
that country, and make terms for itself, as the armies of 
the Roman Empire did, and as Wallenstein tried to do, 
It is usual to explain this fidelity by a liberal use of the 
words “ loyalty,” “ discipline,” and “ patriotism ” ; but the 
explanation is not quite complete. The terrible discipline 
of the Roman armies lasted through the whole history of 
the Empire. Their loyalty to successive Imperial houses 
repeatedly baffled the efforts of insurgents, and the 
patriotism of the Roman soldier became latterly a kind of 
religion. Yet the armies were constantly appointing new 
Governments. We incline to believe that the real explanation 
is to be sought in the development of modern intelligence, 
which renders the idea of purely military government 
abhorrent even to soldiers; in the fact that conscription 
leaves the army still a part of the regular population, and 
therefore under the influence of its general ideas; and in 
the weak point of every system of conscription,—namely, 
the necessity of renewing the ranks at short intervals with 
men who would rather avoid the military life. Other 
reasons might be given by observers more familiar with 
the interior life of the barracks; but these are on the 
surface, and they release the Governments of modern 
States from fear of being assailed by their own most 
powerful instrument. In France, Germany, and Italy 
the soldiers can be as much depended upon as the civil 
staff; and even in Russia it is not clear vet that the 
indiscipline which undoubtedly prevails for the moment in 
a portion of the armed force is not caused as much by 
barrack grievances as by any antagonism to the reigning 
political system. We suspect, though we know the opinion 
will be unpopular, that with better and more regular food, 
the extinction of corruption among the Supply Depart- 
ments, and a competent Czar, the Russian Army would be 
as obedient to the autocracv as the German is to the 
dynasty or the French to the Republic. The Russian 
Government attributes all its military troubles to the 
influence of agitators; but agitation is not so potent a 
weapon as that. There can be no agitation so impressive, 
so persistent, and so eloquent as that of the ministers 
of the Gospel, and yet their one complaint is that they 
cannot drive their disciples on the path into which, week 
by week and day by day, they are endeavouring to persuade 
them. It is not through the soldiers that modern civilisa- 
tions will perish, the State being respected even when, as 
in this Dreyfus case, the Army considers the honour of 
its great corporation to have been unfairly assailed. 





ENGLISH OPINION AND THE NATAL RISING. 


URING the early part of the week public opinion 
was seriously exercised over certain reports from 
Natal. On the authority of a Johannesburg paper, it 
was announced that the motto of the white troops 
throughout the recent operations had been “No 
quarter,” that the native levies had been in the habit 
of slaughtering the wounded, that prisoners had been 
killed when shifting camp, and that the corpse of 
Bambaata had been subjected to shocking indignities. 
If such reports were true, then small wonder that the 
mind of this country was perturbed. We may condemn 
those who jumped too readily to the darkest conclusions, 
but we cannot condemn those who felt uneasy about them. 
No patriot could believe that his countrymen were guilty 
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of such crimes without a feeling of horror, though we 
may add that most patriotic people would be chary 
of believing in them without good evidence. The Govern- 
ment have investigated the matter, and in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies made a statement which must go far to 
relieve our anxiety. It was not true that three thousand 
natives had been killed since the Mome Valley fight, for 
the total number slain throughout the whole operations 
was only three thousand five hundred. There might have 
been isolated cases of the killing of the wounded by native 
jevies when beyond the supervision of white officers, but 
the Government of Natal had not heard of them. The state- 
meut that the white troops gave no quarter was untrue, 
as is shown by the fact that two thousand prisoners have 
been taken. Kraals were only burned when military 
exigencies demanded it, and the cattle of the rebels, while 
impounded for the Government, were never looted 
rivately. As for the corpse of Bambaata, the case 
stands as follows. It was essential to ascertain whether 
the rebel chief was really killed, and Major Platt, of 
the Natal Medical Corps, was sent to find the body, 
and bring it back for the purposes of identification. 
It was found, however, that it was in a state of decom- 
sition so advanced that it was impossible to remove it. 
No way remained but decapitation. The head was brought 
into camp, “ kept covered and in privacy under an armed 
guard, and only shown to persons who stated that they 
knew Bambaata intimately and would be able to recognise 
him. When the identification was complete, and it was 
proved beyond doubt that the head was that of Bambaata, 
it was returned to the spot and interred with the body.” 
We see that some papers are declaring that Mr. 
Churchill has in effect admitted the rumoured atrocities. 
To us—and, we believe, to all reasonable, we had 
almost said to all sane, people—it will appear that 
his statement absolutely disposes of them. It is im- 
possible to argue with those who are always prepared 
to give the benefit of the doubt against their fellow- 
countrymen, for their blindness is wilful. But we would 
appeal to the ordinary man, whose conscience is neither 
dulled nor morbidly active, who has no bias against the 
Colonists, and who does not believe that his countrymen 
change their nature in changing their latitude, to consider 
how vitally necessary it is to keep an open and 
balanced mind in such questions. Too many people are 
ready to jump to the view that a Colony, merely because 
it is a Colony, will be apt to do things which public 
opinion at home would not tolerate. We believe, on the 
contrary, that a Colony is not less humane in practice than 
we are, though it may be inclined to use a different 
language from ours. Living in close juxtaposition to the 
natives, it will speak of them in a rough-and-ready 
practical tone, and not with the academic detachment of 
English humanitarians. But it speaks with first-hand 
knowledge, and, being compelled to have the natives as 
neighbours, it is very little inclined to treat them unwisely. 
The tone of the Natal Press, for example, during the 
recent rising has contrasted favourably with that of 
many English papers. ‘There has been very little screaming 
for vengeance and high-handed Bismarckian methods. 
Natal has for many years been on good terms with her 
native population, she knows their merits and their 
strength, and on 4@ priori grounds she is far more likely 
to do nothing to imperil the chances of a final settlement 
than people at. home who have no direct interest in it. 
We do not think that there has been any tendency to 
wax theatrical and exaggerate the danger. Every one with 
any first-hand South African experience knows that the 
Boer War made trouble with the natives sooner or later 
inevitable. There is every ground for believing that a 
movement was beginning all over the sub-continent which 
only needed organisation to become a menace to white 
civilisation. The Natal rising was probably in large part 
accidental and unpremeditated, but the general danger 
remained. In these circumstances, we maintain that 
Natal has shown real self-control. There has been none 
of the panic with which her critics in Britain are anxious 
to credit her. We would urge on all thinking men the 
need of being moderate and sympathetic in their criticisms 
of Natal in such acrisis. It is possible, no doubt, that a 
Colony might follow a course of action which the conscience 
of the Empire would condemn, and which it might be 





necessary for the Crown to veto. It is possible, but, in 
our view, most improbable. We desire to see a sleepless 
watchfulness maintained in all matters of public morality, 
but this conscience should not be allowed to degenerate 
into a Pharisaical self-righteousness. And unless sym- 
pathy and common-sense temper our criticism, self- 
righteous it will become. 

It is forgotten, also, by many that war is in essence a 
cruel business, more especially a war with natives. The 
episode of Bambaata’s head seems to us wholly defensible. 
It was necessary to make certain of his death, and the 
identification was completed with all the decency possible. 
To see an outrage in such an act is to condemn every 
operation of war. The possibility that the native levies 
may have killed the wounded is regrettable, but we 
do not see how it could have been averted. In a 
country of thick bush and difficult hills, where all 
operations must partake of the nature of a “ drive,” 
native levies could not be dispensed with, and it 
is impossible to keep them always under the eye of a 
white officer. That every precaution was taken against 
excess is shown by the fact that “ out of the thousands of 
native women who have been involved in the area affected 
by the operations, only one case of assault has been heard 
of.” Native levies were used in the Zulu War by the 
Imperial authorities, and the Natal Government are con- 
vinced that there has been no killing of the wounded 
comparable to what took place in that campaign. As to 
the number slain in battle, we must remember that a 
Zulu fights to win, and not to make a good show. 
“ Regrettable incidents” and white flags do not come 
within his philosophy of war. As for the allegation that 
“No quarter” was the watchword of the white troops, 
founded apparently upon the reports of white soldiers 
themselves, we do not suppose there was ever a war in which 
this boast was not made. It is especially frequent among 
irregular regiments, and in the Boer War it was the 
common brag of the garrulous trooper. On such evidence 
the charge is not worth a moment's consideration. 

As our readers know well, we would be the last to 
decry a sentiment that was truly and sanely humane. 
We only ask that humanitarianism be tempered with 
a little common-sense and common justice, for with- 
out these it will most assuredly fail of its purpose. A 
native enemy, in our opinion, should be given the same 
rights as any other opponent. When we fight him we 
desire to defeat him, and for the purpose we use the latest 
inventions of science; but he is entitled to the same treat- 
ment in and after battle as any other foe. Brutality is 
not only a moral stain upon the white men who are guilty 
of it; it is extremely bad policy. For, remember, these 
natives are, like ourselves, citizens of the Empire, and their 
development is as much part of our political problem as 
the well-being of the whites. Any course which lowers our 
prestige and leaves behind it a lasting bitterness is the 
most short-sighted of policies. This we believe the 
people of Natal recognise as clearly as any Englishman. 
But when this has been said, we would add that undue 
suspicion and intemperate accusations are subject to the 
same charges. They are a discredit to those who are 
guilty of them, and they compromise most seriously the 
chances of a wise settlement. 





THE MOTOR.’BUS. 


HE London public has woke up and found itself 
miserable. Not much more than a year ago it was 
congratulating itself on the speedy advent of the motor- 
omnibus. The future of London locomotion seemed to 
wear the brightest colours. Noise and dirt were to vanish 
with the disappearance of the horse as a business animal. 
No longer was the heart of the humane passenger to be 
troubled by the thought that he must not impose an 
additional stoppage upon already overburdened animals, 
or his eyes to be pained by the sight of a fallen horse who 
had found the pavement too slippery for him to keep his 
footing. Londoners were to fly about on their several 
errands in vehicles that made no sound, that left no smell, 
that were perfectly under control, and stopped at every 
indication whether of obstacles in the path or of a 
passenger's wish. This was the vision; what has been 
the realisation? For the sound of hoofs and the rattle 
of wheels we have the roar of machinery and the crash of 
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metal. For the expected safety we have unforeseen dangers 


The motor, when properly constructed and under proper 
control, is beyond impeachment on this ground. But the 
motor-omnibuses seldom conform to either of these re- 
An expert writing in the Westminster Gazette 
tells us that “four-fifths of the motor-omnibus chassis 
now on the streets will be thrown on the serap-heap in a 
This is an encouraging prediction ; but 
we do not feel quite certain that the chassis which 
has met this fate will necessarily be replaced by any- 


quirements, 


9° 
couple of years. 


thing better. If omnibus proprietors are left to 
themselves, they will naturally look to their balance- 
sheets, and the best article in the market is, wn- 


fortunately, not always the chenpest, even in the end. 
Until it is the cheapest it will not be the most profitable. 
“The noise and rattle,” according to the same authority, 
“is hound to disappear with the advent of more solid and 
That is good 


properly constructed engines and gear.” 
news: but here again can we, as matters stand. count on 


this advent? Solid construction means costly construction, 
and, even if we assume that the richer companies will take 


some thought for the public comfort, new rivals will 


always be coming into the field, though they may not long 
remain in it, and they may still be of opinion that for their 
What the 


temporary purpose cheap machinery is the best 
publie think of the noise which the motor-omnibuses make 
is shown by the effect it has had upon the value of house 
property along their routes. The decline has been general, 
and in many cases it has been extraordinarily great. Tt is 
not merely that houses fetch less money when they come 
into the market. They have hecome practically unsale- 
able. The process has been impartial in its operation. 
It equally affects small houses in South Kensington 
and large ones in Portman Square or Grosvenor Place. 
Wherever the motor-omnibus comes the resident dis- 
appears if he can afford to leave his house unoccupied, 
or else lives on in it in the hope that the tvranny may some 
day be overpast. But Londoners suffer in person as well 
as in pocket. Accidents are constantly happening owing 
to the carelessness or ignorance of the drivers, or the 
inefficiency of the machinery they have to handle. The 
first of these defects is a cause of noise as well as of accidents 
Where there is proper change-speed gear there is no reason 
why a motor-omnibus should make more noise when it is 
slowing down than when it is going at full speed. But 


the best possible gear will be noisy in the hands of an | 


incompetent driver, and in the recent rush of competition 
in the new industry the omnibus companies have taken 
any and every driver they could lay their hands on. In- 
competence in the driver makes every kind of accident 
possible; but even where a driver thoroughly knows his 
business both he and the omnibus are at the mercy of bad 
machinery. One writer in the Engineering Supplement of 
Wednesday's Times says that the brakes at present in nse 
are quite inadequate to the strain to which they are often 
subjected, and another doubts whether any brake at 
present invented could make double-deck omnibuses safe. 


They have the merit of enabling their owners to earn | 


more money, but that is their solitary recommendation. 


There is a curious contrast between the treatment of | 


railways and of motors by the State. Railways, owing to 
the operation of the law relating to compulsory purchase, 
have given occasion to a long series of statutes. Every 
act of a railway company has been the subject of legisla- 
tion, and is fenced round by an array of prohibitions. 
Yet railways, except in the case of a level crossing, only 
concern their own passengers. Motor-’buses, on the other 
hand, working as they do on ordinary roads and in crowded 
streets, concern every one, and we might naturally have 
expected to see Parliament showing a_ corresponding 
amount of interest in their proceedings. It would have 
been quite possible, had the attempt been made in time, to 
prevent the greater part of the annoyances under which 
the public now suffers. Now that prevention is out of the 
question, we can but do something in the way of cure. 
The work will be more difficult because we have to interfere 
with interests that have been allowed to grow up without 
regulation. But where the safety alike of the traveller 
and of the passer-by, and the value and profitable use of 
property, are concerned, it is worth making some effort to 
undo the consequences of our past negligence. The case 
is not one that allows of simple prohibition. The motor- 
omuibus has, or way be wade to have, characteristics which 





. ci, 
will render it a valuable element in London locomotion 
The advantages which were formerly attributed to it arg 


not wholly imaginary. It is in our power to create them 
if we have the necessary courage and are willing to take 
the necessary trouble. 

The difficulty that has first to be overcome is the familiar 
one of divided authority. The Chief Commissioner of 
Police has pointed out this in the letters he has addressed 
to Sir 7 te mien Martin and to the town clerk of 
Kensington. He has no special power of control over 
motor vehicles, but only over such as are used as public 
carriages. Over traction-engines, the use of which hag 
greatly increased of late, he exercises no power what. 
ever. All that he can do as regards either them or 
motors generally is to enforce the regulations made jy 
the one case by the London County Council, in the othor 
by the Local Government Board. In the matter of 
routes taken he is under a special disability. “The 
Streets Act of 1867 expressly lays down that the Com. 
missioner of Police may not limit the number of 
stage carriages passing down any street; in other 
words, stage carriages are at liberty to proceed jn 
any number along any route they may select.” The 
only power that the Commissioner possesses under 
the present law is that of dealing with “such public 
vehicles as offend in respect of excessive noise, or the 
undue emission of noxious fumes.” Hitherto Sir Edward 
Henry has been mainly anxious to exercise this power “ in 
such a way as to avoid crippling this new and important 
industry,” and in this respect he may claim to have achieved 
| complete success. The motor-’bus has been allowed to 
' make as much noise and to emit as bad a smell as parsi- 
| mony in construction and incompetence or indifference in 
driving render possible. At length, however, the Com. 
missioner’s patience shows signs of exhaustion. He has 
lately drawn up a code of regulations which he hopes will 
abate the nuisance to the extent which his powers permit. 
These regulations will be made public as soon as the 
Select Committee which is at present inquiring into the 
alministration of public carriages has _ presented its 
teport. It is obvious, however, that they will cover only 
a part of the ground. What is really wanted is a new 
Act of Parliament vesting the powers at present distributed 
over three authorities—the Local Government Board, the 
County Council, and the Chicf Commissioner—in a single 
authority, and strengthening these powers where necessary 
The authority in which this concentration can best be made 
is probably the Chief Commissioner of Police. It should 
rest with him to license all motor-omnibuses and traction- 
engines ; to require of them that they shall have used the 
best available means whether for lessening noise, vibration, 
and smell or for preventing accidents; to license, and 
satisfy himself as to the competence of, their drivers ; to 
regulate their speed, and to fix the routes along which they 
shall pass. These powers must necessarily be wide, because no 
one can doubt that motor traction has a great future before 
it, or that any regulations made must from time to time 
be varied so as to meet the changing conditions of the 
industry. Placed under proper control, and compelled to 
consult the public advantage as well as their own 
| immediate gain, the motor-omnibus companies may be of 
immense service to London; but anything they may do in 
this way will be forgotten if they are allowed, as they are 
now, to work their will in making London uninhabitable. 
To be a nuisance to every one whose path you cross is a 
power which seldom benefits its possessor for long, and 
the legislation which it ultimately calls forth is often all 
the harsher for having been delayed. Even with the little 
time that the Government seem to have left for necessary 
business, it ought to be possible to pass such an Act as 
we have suggested during the present Session. London 
Members, at all events, would gladly make a House for 
this purpose even on a Saturday in July. 

We will end with one practical suggestion. Would it 
not be possible to use in London the steam motor-omni- 
buses which we understand are now being used in some 
parts of the country? These steam ‘buses (petroleum, 
not coal, is used to generate the steam) have no gears to 
grind out their harsh lament, and are, in fact, almost 
noiseless. If they could be used instead of ‘buses fitted 
with the explosive type of engine, the noise of London, 
instead of being increased, would be very greatly decreased 
through horseless transport. 
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THE PROPHET OF NAZARETH. 


office to uphold His arbitrary authority, and the fact that 
ag «, | the Messiah had a right to abrogate the law could not have 
HAT is meant by the phrase “Son of man” as it is | excused the action of David in breaking it. 


David, our 


used in the Gospels? The discussion of this question | Lord suggests, broke it in accordance with his natural 


js the keynote of a new and dee ply interesting book entitled | conscience and his common-sense—and did right. 


Of course: 


“The Prophet of Nazareth” (Macmillan and Co., 10s. 64.) the implication of His words—in our author's translation— 
pet). The author, Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, is a Biblical | is very far-reaching indeed. It is not too much to say that 
scholar of repute who carries on his critical work upon an | jt is a declaration that no religious institution made for man’s 





unusual method. 


The duty of the critic at this present | good is too sacred to be altered by man for his own betterment. 


juncture is, in his opinion, “to turn every purported saying of | The Jews held the law as delivered to Moses to be sacrosanct, 
Jesus into Galilean Aramaic [the language standing midway | yet Christ defended the position of a layman who broke 
betweer. classical Hebrew and modern Arabic, spoken in | jt, in accordance with a higher moral law within; and He 
Galilee at the time of Christ], that we may test in His | pointed out to His hearers that whatever their technical sub- 
own vernacular the translations we may be fortunate | servience to its letter, they did the same thing in practice 


His Aramaic studies have brought | 


enough to possess.” | 
The Aramaic equivalent 


him to a startling conclusion. 


every time that an instinct of compassion moved them to go 
| to the assistance of a distressed animal on the Sabbath. 


for “the Son of man” is bar nasha, and by usage it means | Taken in our author’s sense, the words of Christ make an 


simply “ man.” 
had, he believes, no titular significance whatever. 


says, never used this term “concerning himself” in order | shackles of sacred tradition. 


In the mouth of our Lord it could have | infallible Christian Church an impossibility, encouraging as 
Christ, he | they do the instinct of developing humanity to throw off the 


He certainly seems to confer 


“to claim Messiahship in any sense, or to hint that he | the right to control the Church upon her children, for whose 


was ‘a mere man,’ or ‘the true man,’ but in some pregnant 
utterances used it in reference to ‘man’ in general, his 
duties, rights, and privileges.” His arguments are philo- 
logical, and as such it is impossible that those without special 
knowledge should answer or confirm them. It seems, how- 
ever, that they are confirmed by a great many scholars of 
importance. Professor Schmidt was chosen to write the 
article entitled “Son of Man” in the “Encyclopaedia 
Biblica”; and in Hastings’s “ Dictionary of the Bible” the 
conviction to which he gives voice, while it is controverted, is 
admitted to have much weight. The obvious objection to his 
theory in the mind of the ordinary reader is that his new | 
translation by no means always fits the context. This fact | 
he of course faces fairly, but is, we think, somewhat put 

to the shift to explain it. That “the Son of man” was 

occasionally substituted by the writers of the Greek Gospels | 
for the personal prononn is rendered sufficiently likely by the 
fact that in the same passage we may read “I” according to 
one Evangelist and “the Son of man” according to another. 
Again, we can readily believe that when our Lord appears | 
to make a sudden comment on His own words or actions—as, 

for instance, when, after the exhortation, “ Whosoever will | 
be chief among you, let him be your servant,” we read 

“Even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but 

to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many ”—we 

may mistake the explanation of the Evangelist for the words 

of Christ. These reasonable hypotheses, however. are not the 

only ones we are called upon to accept, if we would take 

Professor Schmidt for our interpreter. Still, if it is really 

true that in all extant Aramaic literature the phrase bas but 

one significance, our author's position must be admitted to 

be strong. 

If for the sake of argument his contention be conceded, it 
necessitates a certain amount of “reinterpretation of the life 
and teaching of Jesus First and foremost, it throws a new 
light upon our Lord's attitude towards man, modifying, if not 
destroying, the once general view that, prompted by infinite 
compassion, the object of His mission was the redemption of 
a fallen race rendered incapable by the sin of their common 
ancestor of working out their own salvation. “Man,” He 
teaches, if Professor Schmidt be right, “is Lord of the 
Sabbath.” “Man” has the power to forgive sin. “Man,” 
though physically less well off than the animals, is capable by 
nature of divine inspiration, and sbould strive to live up to 
his best powers that he may fit himself for an immediate 
resurrection of the spirit after the death of his body. 

The incident concerning the keeping of the Sabbath, 
wherein our Lord reminds His audience that David was 
blameless when he ate tlie furnishes Professor 
Schmidt with his most convincing illustration. There can 
be no doubt that his translation completes the obvious 





“ 


“ shewbread,”’ 


suggestion of the passage. The sentences run thus, as 
he reads them:—“ Man was not made for the sabbath, 
but the sabbath for man; therefore man is also lord of 
the sabbath.” It must be remembered that the incident 
in question took place at an early period in our Lord's 
If He ever declared Himself to be the Messiah, 
Neither His Disciples nor their 
d Him had He mentioned His 


career. 
He had not done so then 
accusers would have understo 


good alone a Church can exist. 

That Christ claimed for “man” the power to forgive sin, 
and did not merely assume it for Himself, is a notion very 
hard of acceptance for the Protestant spirit. When He for- 
gave the paralytic, He said (according to Professor Schmidt)» 
not “ The Son of man” hath “ power to forgive sin,” but “ Man 
hath power to forgive sin.” It is a tremendous pronouncement, 
but the idea, as our author reminds us, does not hang upon the 
translation of a single text. Christ did in another instance 
“enjoin upon his disciples to exercise this authority, this blessed 
privilege of assuring their fellow-men of the pardon of their 
sins when their disposition should justify them in doing so.” 
To forgive and to assure of forgiveness do not, however, 
seem tous to be quite the same things. It may be academic 
to make such a distinction, for with the assurance may come 
peace, and the end of that bitterness and despair which often 
accompany remorse. Yet surely some more definite power 
of binding and loosing their fellows would seem to be recog- 
nised in “man” by our Lord’s words thus interpreted. Do 
they not suggest that while the offended person keeps an 
injury in malignant remembrance he keeps it in active being 
and renews the responsibility of the perpetrator? On that 
hypothesis, however, none but the offended person, or one who 
knew his mind, could effectually forgive. Professor Schmidt's 
translation leaves the passage full of difficulty. 

When our Lord, after performing some cures, is accused of 
working by the power of the Devil, and declares that 
blasphemy against the Son of man may be forgiven, but not 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, His words are, however we 
read them, not very easy to understand. That He was 
alluding in any metapbysical sense to the third person of the 
Trinity is historically impossible. The most probable explana- 
tion has always seemed to the present writer to be the 
obvious practical one, that while it is excusable to blaspheme 
against any moral authority, however high, so long as we do 
not recognise it, it is inexcusable to blaspheme against 
the inner light, and leaves an indelible scar upon character. 
Professor Schmidt makes a more mystical interpreta- 
tion, and one which we cannot see follows necessarily even 
from bis new translation. “The enemies of Jesus,’ we read, 
“charged him with performing his cures by the aid of Beelze- 
bub. In this he saw a blasphemy because he felt that his 
success in curing the sick was due to the Spirit of God that 
had come upon him; yet he was careful to distinguish between 
an attack on a fellow-man and a denunciation of the Spirit 
that operated.” We have only space for one more instance, 
and that is of slight importance. “The foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have nests, but man hath not where to 
lay his head,” reads very well, and suggests, as Professor 






Schmidt says, a proverb or an epigram coined on the spot. 
Whether Professor Schmidt's conclusions will be categori- 
cally adopted by scholars we have no means of foretelling; 
but what may be considered certain is that they will not be 
adopted by the general public, who will not be at the pains to 
understand learned decisions, and who will always regard the 
Bible for all practical purposes as having been written in 
Elizabethan English. This, however, does not mean that 
modern Biblical criticism—to which this book forms an im- 
portant uddition—will be without effect upon the Christianity 
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of the common people. It is the outcome of the spirit of the 
age in which the masses share. The mediaeval Christian 
public can hardly be said to have adopted the conclusions of 
the schoolmen; none but metapbysicians could understand 
them. Nevertheless, the compromises which these scribes 
arrived at after prolonged argumentations shaped the 
Christianity of the masses, whose minds were emotionally 
in tune with those of their instructors. To-day a great 
change has come over the spirit of learned and unlearned 
alike. It is not possible to account for waves of religious 
feeling, but they carry upon their crests both the simple and 
the scholarly. Christendom is losing its corporate sense of 
sin, is full of a strange hope of corporate perfectibility, 
and is turning for some sanction of its aspirations to Him in 
Whose mouth all the highest aspirations of man find expres- 
sion. The schoolmen of to-day no longer ask of themselves, 
as did the crecd-makers of the Middle Ages, what is 
the precise position of our Lord in the celestial hierarchy. 
The schedules of doctrine which Oecumenical counsellors drew 
up asserted boldly the divine authority by which He taught, 
but made little allusion to His special teaching. They 
racked their reason to do Him honour, but the revelation 
contained in His words assumed in their eyes but a slight 
importance. To-day the foeus of theological thought has 
changed. The fires of fanaticism could no longer be revived 
around the addition of a letter or a syllable to a creed. 
Whaut, asks Christendom by the mouths of its new scholars, 
is the relation of God to men? In this matter they are able 
to inquire of Christ Himself, and they are straining every 
mental nerve that they may recover the exact sense of His 
words. They disagree, they split hairs, and ride off upon 
theories, as did their scholastic forefathers; but the sum of 
their knowledge must form in the end the new shape into 
which Christianity is to be poured. For they work for a new 
generation which has been nurtured upon the knees of 
ecclesiasticism, but is now breaking loose from its moribund 
nurse, and going forth in the liberty of the Lord, with its 
thoughts fixed not so much upon “the conversion of the 
Godhead into Flesh” as upon the “taking of the Manhood 
into God.” 





INDISCRIMINATE FRIENDSHIP. 

NHE future Cicero, who composes a modern “De 
Amicitia,” when he has exhausted the common stock 

of platitudes on the subject of friendship will propound, 
no doubt, an interesting conundrum. What, he will ask, 
in his slightly pedantic manner, is the quantitative limit 
of friendship? How many friends is it possible for a 
man to have, so that the relation between him and them 
still maintains its true character and does not decline into 
mere acquaintance? And then he will point out in 
his luminous way that the puzzle cannot be solved by 
arithmetic. The answer will vary with the nature of the 
individual man. One will have a genius for friendship and 
be able to bring a multitude within the circle of his life; 
another will be a man of rare and intimate attachments. 
Friendship in the one case may be as real a thing as in 
the other, provided that each gives and receives what is 
due to it. For our philosopher will share the modern 
suspicion of those people who swim through life on a 
current of thin popularity. We all know the man against 
whom no one hasa word to say.. The whole world speaks 
well of him, for he speaks well of all the world; but there is 
no great fervour of conviction in the compliments of either. 
He will never “crab” an acquaintance ; he will find excuses 
for everybody; his manners are kindly and agreeable, with 
just a suspicion of detachment in them. He inspires no 
enmities, but, on the other hand, he awakens no very real 
attachments. His easy good nature does harm to no one, but 
he is too negative, too colourless, to be of great service to 
anybody. The majority of mankind do lip-service to his 
merits, but in their heart of hearts they condemn him. For 
the world at the back of its head hus a tenderness for the 
“rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntary.” It prefers a man to 
have bold preferences and to declare them boldly, to dislike 
as well as to like, and to show that next to the love of his 
friends he courts the hatred of tnose whom he despises. 


as 
the reason why a number of epithets which appear com, 
mendatory on the surface are generally looked on as debageg 
currency. “ Worthy,” “honest,” “ good-natured,” a “ 
sort,”—there is something dim and shallow about the being, 
they describe. They seem to imply an absence of othe 
virtues, so that the sum total of character is insignificant 
“Worthy ” has come to denote a kind of bourgeois dulness of 
mind. “Honest” in common parlance suggests that a may 
comes, like Bunyan’s Old Honest, from the “Town of 
Stupidity which lieth four leagues beyond the City of 
Destruction.” A “good sort” means too often, as Lady 
Louisa Stuart said, “a good person of a bad sort.” And the 
same significance hus come to attach to the man who jg 
reported to. have a thousand friends and not an enemy. 

This prejudice against indiscriminate friendship is amply 
justified when we consider the meaning of that much-abused 
term. Bacon, it will be remembered, makes a distinction 
between “friends” and “followers.” A man may have ag 
many as he pleases of the latter, for he gives them nothing 
but a little easy patronage. ‘They are his inferiors, not hig 
equals, and friendship is only for the latter. For it meang 
that two people are desperately interested in each other's well. 
being. According to the old saying of the Greeks, “a friend 
is a second self.” This second self must be prepared to deal 
faithfully with the other—“there is no such Remedy against 
Flattery of a Man’s Selfe as the Liberty of a Friend "—to 
sacrifice its own interests on occasion, to identify its fortunes 
with those of its countertype. Bacon bas summed up in 
famous words the character of such an alliance. “ After 
these two Noble Fruits of Friendship (Peace in the Affections 
and Support of the Judgement) followeth the last Fruit, 
which is like the Pomegranat, full of many kernels; I 
meane Aid, and Bearing a Part in all Actions and 
Occasions.” Every man who is capable of friendship 
knows in his heart that the gibe of the French maximist, 
“There is something not entirely displeasing to us in the 
misfortunes of our friends,” is ludicrously untrue. It derives 
its point solely from the loose usage which in ordinary life 
treats acquaintance and friendship as identical, and uses the 
latter word for both. But if friendship be this rare and 
perfect understanding, which the world admits it to be, it can 
never be indiscriminate. ‘The capacity of man is limited, and 
since friendship involves giving and taking, it clearly admits 
of no indefinite extension. Some men, to be sure, have a 
genius for it. Quite sincerely and truthfully they can say 
that they have many friends, each of whom is a vital part 
of their life. Men of superabundant vitality and warm 
affections may reasonably make the claim, and their fellows 
will admit it. But the ordinary person has no vitality to 
spare. If his friendship has a large area, we may be sure 
that it is spread very thin. For most men only a few friend- 
ships are possible, and the world instinctively recognises the 
fact, and looks with suspicion upon the friend of every- 
body. For what value can there be in the friendship of 
such a one? A weak toleration means either intellectual 
stupidity or a cold heart. “If you call me your friend,” it 
may be argued, “ and extend the same friendship to some one 
I despise, you pay me a poor compliment. And if I find that 
half the world shares in the inestimable privilege, I am 
entitled to rate it pretty low. For you are neither saint nor 
genius, and your good humour is due neither to Christian 
charity nor to surpassing wisdom. Either you are singularly 
stupid or singularly lacking in taste, and in either case you 
do not know what friendship means.” 

This prejudice against a weak amiability is so solidly 
founded in reason that it may be taken as part of the rough 
philosophy of life. But, like all sound instincts, it can be 
exaggerated; and, carried too far, it becomes a very un- 
pleasing compound of cynicism and irritable jealousy. In his 
“Flight of the Duchess” Browning has drawn a picture of 
another Sir Willoughby Patterne, pompous, jealous, with a 
erazy feudal sense of possession. The unhappy Duchess, who 
looks out on the world with frank and kindly eyes, is crushed 
by his narrow proprietorship, and most properly goes off to 
gipsyland. But Browning never forgot that there were two 
sides to all human quarrels, and in “ My Last Duchess” he 
allowed the Duke—a different and less ignoble Duke, to be 
sure—to state his case. He complains of a friendliness so 
universal and unthinking that it left no place for the 





It is an unregenerate spirit, but it is in accordance with 
humun nature, which has an old liking for positives. This is 
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“She had 

A heart—how shall I say ?—too soon made glad, 

Too easily impressed ; she liked whate’er 

She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 

Sir, twas all one! My favour at her breast, 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

The bough of cherries some officious fool 

Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 

She rode with round the terrace—all and each 

Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 

Or blush, at least. She thanked men,—good! but thanked 

Somehow—I know not how—as if she ranked 

My gift of a nine-hundred-year-old name 

With anybody’s gift.” 
No doubt the Duke was a fool and a prig, but—it is hard to 
avoid the admission that he had something to say for 
himself. And the old complaint, which comes most commonly 
from the lover, is not less in reason in the mouth of the 


friend. 





PROSPECTS OF GAME. 
ROM this time onward in the year's course we shall not 
hear or see much more of our game birds, except the 
pheasants, until the cutting of the corn reveals to us the 
families of the partridge and until the grouse are flushed by 
the dogs or by the drivers. Until those times the one bird will 
be within the cover of the growing corn and the other of the 
thick heather, and we shall have no further opportunities of 
reckoning their numbers. Such reckoning as can be done may 
be done at the present date, and thereafter, for a while, the 
books will be virtually closed. With the pheasant the case is 
very different. He is much more of a semi-domesticated bird, 
and the keeper has him under observation and under care 
throughout the year. 

With regard to the prospects of the grouse, the most hope- 
ful feature of the present time is the fact that the past winter 
was such an unusually favourable one for heather-burning, 
The time is gone when it might have been necessary to lay any 
stress on the importance of this operation. On all sides it is 
now conceded that the old long heather provides the worst 
possible lying for the birds, and at the same time fails to 
provide them adequately with the food that they like best, 
in the shape of the young shoots. At the time of the 
hatching of the birds it is especially important that they 
should bave a supply of this young heather to browse on, 
for they are not able at their tender age to pull off the tougher 
and older shoots. No doubt they also feed largely on insects 
of various kinds, but the young heather is probably the piice 
de résistance of ali their meals. The best manner of burning, 
in frequent small patches, is also well understood by the 
modern keeper who is up to his work, and the long strips 
which used to be the old mode are not now seen on any 
properly burnt moor. The exception to the general burning 
is on the exposed hillocks. Here, if the heather be left to grow 
long, it will provide a shelter for the grouse in time of 
snow, provided the snow has not fallen in a windless air, 
becanse the wind will blow the snow away from the exposed 
tops. The story of the year, regarded from the point of view 
of its weather conditions, which are so important for all kinds 
of game, and even for domestic animals, is virtually the 
same all over the kingdom,—a very mild winter followed 
by a very severe spring, its severity consisting rather 
in the continuance of moderate cold than in any snaps 
of extreme rigour. The effect was tbat all animals were 
inclined to be forward in their domestic work until the cold 
spring weather checked their activities. Those which had 
commenced nesting before the cold check came were rather 
early, but the majority were delayed somewhat beyond their 
usual date. It seems as if this were the most reasonable way 
in which to account for the abnormal facts of the present 
year, such as that in some parts of Scotland (and not the 
most sheltered parts, for the Forfarshire country of the East 
Coast, from which this report was received, is not a mild 
district) partridges were as much as a fortnight before their 
usual time of hatching out. In the great shooting counties 
of the East of England, Norfolk and Suffolk, partridges 
were hatched just about their usual time,—tbuat is to say, on 
June 18th and 19th principally; and the batch-out at this 
moment was a particularly well-timed one. Up to the actual 
duy of the hatching the weather had been very cold indeed 
for the time of year, aud had it continued at such a 
temperature it would have Leen very trying for the young 





chicks, especially as they would have been almost deprived 
of the insect food which is their chief sustenance in the 
early days. But just at the right moment for them 
the weather turned beautifully mild, so that it must 
have been a happy world into which they chipped their 
way out of the shell, a world of warmth and sunshine and 
abundance of nourishing insect food. They had a trying 
experience when they were about nine or ten days old, and 
the thunderstorm of the night of June 28th came upon 
them ; but it was all the better for them that it came at night, 
when they would have been gathered under their mothers’ 
protection. The partridge mother is a model parent, and 
there cannot be a doubt that in weather so cold as in some 
of the nights of the past May the habit of the parent 
of covering up the nest, with leaves and so on, when she 
quits it previously to sitting must have been of great 
service to the stock, and must have saved many an egg 
from fatal frostbite. Of course, once the bird has begun 
to sit, there is no longer danger that the eggs will be 
frosted, always provided the rain is not heavy enough to 
form a lakelet which will make the old bird leave the 
nest. But a good keeper will not be likely to allow eggs 
to remain in a depression where this is at all apt to occur. 
The storm of June 28th was a good deal more severe in some 
parts than in others, and perhaps the Eastern Counties, 
especially along the Eastern Coast, escaped as lightly as 
any of the more Southern parts of England; but in many 
cases it is to be feared that the young partridges must have 
suffered heavily. On the whole, however, so good a stock was 
left at the end of last season, and the nesting season has gone 
off with such an absence of any large and inevitable disaster, 
that there is reason to hope that the birds have brought up 
satisfactory families, in regard both to health and numbers; 
and if they escape the epidemic which often attacks them 
during the dry days of August, the cutting of the corn should 
reveal them to us again in fairly populous coveys. 

The grouse, living where the temperature is lower and nesting 
earlier, do not promise nearly as well as the partridges. The 
census of the young grouse population is not as easy to take 
as that of the partridges, every nest of which should be known 
by acompetent keeper unless he be asked to look after an im- 
possibly large beat. The case with the grouse is quite different. 
It would be the worst possible policy to tramp over the moors 
in quest of the nests. The recognised way of arriving 
at a conjectural estimate of the young grouse stock is 
to mark certain nests, at different points of the moor, which 
are taken as likely to be typical of the other nests in 
their own neighbourhood. From the numbers of eggs laid 
and birds hatcbed off in these marked nests an inference is 
drawn with respect to the general stock. It would appear 
that this year the grouse of the South of Scotland and of the 
North of England, beginning their nesting a little earlier 
than the more Northern grouse and experiencing the same 
snowfall, must have suffered very heavy loss; and again, from 
some of the Northern moors, and from most of the Yorkshire 
moors, the accounts are gloomy in the extreme; but, on the 
other hand, from Forfarsbire, from moors on the eastern side 
of Yorkshire, and, across England, from moors in Wales, the 
reports are optimistic. Clutches of eggs are spoken of as 
large, and the birds as bringing off something like an average 
of eight or nine young ones from a nest. It is very difficult 
to reconcile the conflicting tendencies of these various 
accounts. Some of the conflict of evidence may be due to 
real local differences. Where the loss, which the stock has 
certainly suffered in some parts, is due to snow, a great deal 
of difference may be made by the direction and the force of 
the wind with which the fall takes place. As has been 
indicated, the snowfall in a still air is often the worst of all, 
because it leaves no patches uncovered; but the aspect of the 
hillside, with reference to the direction of the wind bringing 
the snow, must also affect the situation of the birds very con- 
siderably. Add to this the uncertain and rather conjectural 
way in which the estimates of the grouse stock are reckoned, 
and it will be realised that the discrepancy may be in some 
degree accounted for by what logicians would call the fallacy 
of generalising from too few particulars. We can only hope 
that if mistakes have been made in the reckoning, they have 
been made by those whose calculations have been on the 
pessimistic, not on the optimistic, line. And experience 
shows us that in estimates of the grouse the error is more 
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often in the former direction than in the latter. 


paradox is that many of the birds were of the second brood, 
and so backward that they would not fly when the beaters 
first came to them, but by the time of the second drive they 
had gained more power of wing, and rose more freely. It is 
therefore wise, as well as pleasant, to hope for the best as 
regards the grouse, although some of the prophets are exhort- 
ing us to expect the worst. 

The most satisfactory of all the accounts is that which we 
receive of the pheasants; and it is the account which can be 
most accurately made, and most carefully checked. Wild 
pheasants have done quite unusually well, and the tame birds 
have certainly hatched out better than the hatching of 
domestic poultry gave us any reason for hoping. We hear 
reports, indeed, from heavily overstocked ground, of the 
epidemic which was so widely fatal last year, and we do not 
think that we shall have an immunity from it until people 
cease to rear pheasants in their present vast numbers; but 
the methods of combating it begin to be better understood 
and more generally practised, and of our three principal 
game birds the pheasant promises the best in the present 
season. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PERSONALITIES IN THE DUMA.—II. THE 
“CADETS” AND THEIR DIFFICULTIES. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 

Srr,—The Centre of the Duma consists of the Constitutional 
Democrats, or, as they are generally called, the “Cadets.” On 
the one hand, they are the backbone of the Assembly; and, 
seeing that the very concession of a Duma by the Emperor 
was hedged in by restrictions, and that it had to make its own 
position for itself, it was before all things essential that it 
should have a backbone. In almost any other National 
Assembly which has been born in so troublous a time, the 
preponderance has lain either with the Right or with the 
Left. Mr. Milyuk6ff and his friends may be congratulated on 
their achievement in making the Centre the dominant party 
inthe Duma. On the other hand, the Cadets do not com- 
mand an absolute majority ; though they have carried almost 
every vote so far, they have done so only by accepting com- 
promises, now with the Right and now with the Left, and 
also by making attractive bids for the support of the non-party 
Members. Nearly all of these compromises have been clever, 
and some have been very far-sighted. And as long as the 
existence of the Duma as a whole is threatened by a 
hostile Ministry, and by the clique round the Throne, the 
very nature of things holds the Duma together, and saves 
it from irremediable mistakes. But how many difficulties 
threaten the new-built vessel! how many storms have to be 
faced, and how many shoals avoided! 

The pilot is not a Member of the Duma. Mr. Milyukéff is 
a spare, keen man, with a mind that is always working. As 
one of the earliest “ Liberators,” he was always close in touch 
with the ablest of the Zemstvo men; and, as president of the 
Union of Unions, he was the acknowledged leader of the pro- 
fessional class. His ideas were those of the Zemstvo men; 
his methods were devised to secure the support of the mass 
of intelligent but uneducated opinion amongst the pro- 
fessions. This conjunction has given him the appearance of 
a very enlightened opportunist. It is not that there is any 





want of honesty; nor has the fact that he has twice been im- | 


prisoned for the most reasonable Liberalism left any marks of 


bitterness upon him; that would have been quite beneath his | 


character and his intelligence. His political insight has 
seldom been at fault; in the darkest hours he was never 
taken in by the Witte subterfuge, and refused to join hands 
with any Minister till the whole principle of Ministerial 
responsibility was frankly acknowledged. Almost every 
move that he makes on the chess-board (for it is he who 
has been the chief player) shows purpose and decision. 
discipline which he upholds in his party is almost that 
of a martinet, and has caused an unnecessary amount of 


It has 
frequently happened that when the drivers have come on the 
moor they have put up many more birds than had been 
included in the forecasts of the keepers ; and it has also often 
occurred that more birds have been put up on the second than 
on the first time of driving. The explanation of this seeming 
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soreness amongst his supporters. But, strong as he has been, 
Mr. Milyuk6éff has been influenced by the conditions of his 
task,—that of turning a coalition into a party. The less 
responsible members have certainly been “ educated,” but 
somewhat at the expense of the prestige of their teacher. 
There has been too much of the suggestion on his part 
that he may some day “advance” to the more extrema 
position which they would take up; that it is better to 
wait and try moderate measures “first” ; that “ if” 80-and-so, 
we must, “of course,” be ready toso onandso on. There is far 
too little suggestion of the rock resisting the storm. It 
would, I think, have been better to have said from the outset 
that such-and-such theories were not practicable; that the 
principle of “all the land for those that cultivate it” is not 
necessarily the foundation of any Land Act (as the Cadets 
very well know that it is not going to be); that the Jews are 
not necessarily free from all blame in their struggle with the 
police; that the abolition of the death penalty necessarily 
implies a condemnation of political murders. There would 
still be far more than enough left to say on the other side. 

I have purposely picked out the weak side, as I see it; and 
many saving clauses might be inserted in my description of 
it. One would not expend all this criticism on a lesser man; 
and it is clear that for Russia’s welfare Mr. Milyukéff's 
political influence should continue. The caricaturist who 
attacks it still testifies to its importance :— 

“ Milyukéff I'll go and see; 
Somewhere near the House he’ll be,— 
Strolling just outside. 
What to tell them, he’ll explain :— 
Whom to break with, whom to gain; 
He’s our pocket-guide.” 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Milyukéff exhausts all 
the political ability of the Cadets. Rather let us say that a 
band of peculiarly able men have submitted to a temporary 
discipline in a time of moral war. The best of the Cadets 
have all had the administrative training of the Zemstva or the 
Town Councils. The twin Princes Peter and Paul Dolgori- 
koff are large landowners, of a family more ancient in 
princely rank than that of the Emperor. They are singularly 
alike in person: both of them men of large frames and large 
natures. Both have very real practical ability. Prince Peter 
is an admirable Vice-President of the Duma, and Prince 
Paul a very effective chairman of his party. It was Prince 
Paul who, at the Zemstvo Congress of July, 1905, completely 
outplayed the intruding police. “Do not shout at these men,” 
he said; “they are policemen executing their orders. But we 
have the affairs of the nation on our hands, and have other things 
to think of more important than police instructions. We shall 
be very glad to place a room in this house at their disposal, 
and let them make the fullest report of our proceedings. Let 
us now resume our sitting.” 

Mr. Petrunkyévich is the Father of the Zemstva. It was he 
who first (in 1878) tried to find a middle way between bureau- 
cracy and revolution. Though this resulted in a temporary 
Suspense of terrorism, it brought about his banishment from 
Chernfgoff in 1878 and from Tver some twenty years later. 
Persecution has neither cowed him nor galled him. He 
remains, at the age of sixty-two, the same sturdy advocate of 
Constitutional Liberalism. If anything, he has become more 
moderate ; but his voice is often the first heard when a bold 
issue must be frankly faced. 

With him one closely associates his lifelong friend Mr. 
Rédicheff, a barrister and country gentleman, who at the 
Emperor’s accession sketched the famous address of the Tver 
Zemstvo. The address asked, “at the beginning of the 
Emperor's service for the Russian people,” that “the popu- 
lation should secure the same hearing as the officials,” and 
that “both the population and the officials should have to 
observe the laws.” These desires were characterised by the 
Emperor as “senseless dreams,” and Mr. Rédicheff was 
expelled from St. Petersburg. He is now the most eloquent 
| orator in the Duma. His long, supple frame sways under 
| the control of a strong spirit that seems to master him, and 
| the words seem almost wrung from him in a tremulous 
passion; but his speeches when read verbatim have a 
| remarkable consequence, and are generally marked by 
| reason and moderation. 

Of the younger men, no man has made more of a reputa- 
, tion in the Duma than Mr. Nabékoff. He is the son of a 
former Minister of Justice, and was expelled from a post at 
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Court for his Liberal opinions. He is a lucid and convincing 
writer and a singularly cool-headed and able speaker, several 
times saying the right word in the right way when passions 
were strained to their utmost. This young man, with square 
bead and strong frame, has an easy nonchalance of manner, 
and moves quietly about the House from Count Heyden on 
the Right to the Labour leaders on the Left, arranging with 
a “smoking-room” simplicity the framing of some delicate 
formula. It is to be noticed that practically all his proposals 
are accepted unanimously. 

I might also mention Mr. Milyuk6ff’s quick-witted editorial 
colleague, Mr. Hessen; the agreeable and convincing ex- 
pounder of Constitutional precedents, Mr. Kokéshkin; the 
fiery orators, Mr. Shchepkin and Mr. Lednitsky; or the quiet 
and practical Secretary of the Duma, Prince Shakhovskdéy ; 
put I should probably tire the patience of the reader before I 
exhausted the political ability of this vigorous party.—I am, 
Sir, &e., BERNARD PareEs., 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
HOSPITALS AND PAUPERS. 


(To Thnk EviTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—The article on hospitals in your issue of July 7th must 
have appealed strongly to all who have at heart the welfare of 
these institutions. There is, however, another side of the 
question which I hoped would have been pointed out by some 
abler pen than mine in the following number of the Spectator. 
The need of trained nursing and of surgical assistance comes 
to people in all classes of life. The very rich can afford to 
obtain the first in private homes for seven or nine guineas a 
week, and in no better way can they invest their money than 
by paying large fees to eminent surgeons. Both these boons 
are supplied to the poor by the benevolence of the public and 
the generosity of the medical profession. Between the two lie 
a large class able, and probably willing, to pay the actual cost 
of nursing and the ordinary fees of a doctor. Having hardly 
any opportunity of doing either, almost necessarily they apply 
in their time of need for admission into one of the great 
hospitals, and the officers, aware of the difficulty, must 
naturally be reluctant to refuse these patients. Thus charitable 
funds are misapplied and medical men are despoiled. What 
we want in London is a number of small hospitals where 
patients would pay moderate fees, and possibly have the 
advantage of being treated by their own doctors.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. M. T. 








A CLAUSE TO ABOLISH “PASSIVE RESISTANCE.” 
(To tus Eprtor or tae “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I have read your article in the issue of July 14th headed 
“A Clause to Abolish ‘Passive Resistance’ ” with much interest: 
I suggest a clause to the effect that where a Magistrate is of 
opinion that the person summoned is in a position to pay he 
shall make an order for immediate payment, and direct the 
advertisement of the same in the London Gazette and, say, one 
London daily and a local paper, and that the result of such 
advertisement shall be that until the Order shall have been 
discharged by payment of the amount, together with the costs 
of the advertisement, the person named in the Order shall lose 
all right of suing or being sued, and that his bankers (if any) 
shall be debarred from honouring his cheques, and any person 
paying money to him, or on his account, shall not be able to 
obtain a good discharge or receipt for any such payment, nor 
shall any person advancing him money or selling him goods 
on credit be able to recover the amount or price of the same, 
I venture to suggest that it would be somewhat difficult 
effectively to resist even passively the commercial pressure of 
this Order, which would be enforced, not by the officers of the 
Court, but by the resister’s neighbours, friends, and sym- 
pathisers. An extension of the system to other defiant 
breaches of the law would effectually overcome the doctrine 
that an individual is entitled to disobey a law of which he 
disapproves.—I am, Sir, &c., Rozert H. Eaear. 
81 The Chase, Clapham Common, S. IV. 





UNSKILLED WHITE LABOUR. 
(To tae Eprror or tHe “ Srrcrator.” | 
Srr,— When I was last in England I remember hearing a 
good deal about the exaggerations of some Parliamentary 








candidates who objected to the importation of Chinese labour 
to work Transvaal mines. I also remember that their 
opponents in defending this importation asserted as a fact 
which admitted of no denial, and governed the whole labour 
problem, that the white man in this country would in no 
circumstances so far degrade himself as to earn an honest living 
by manual labour. I enclose herewith cuttings from the 
Rand Daily Mail of Tuesday and Friday last. The Rand 
Daily Mail has been a consistent supporter of the theory that 
Chinese labour is a necessity, and the perusal of the state- 
ments it now makes may suggest to some enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the late Government's action in this matter that 
the assertions they have made were in this respect—well, 
“terminologically inexact.” They may also suggest to the 
less enthusiastic that friends who make such important admis- 
sions as these when they are being driven into a corner are 
very unsafe political allies, and that other so-called facts put 
forward by the Rand financiers upon which they have 
honestly relied are coin of a very doubtful value to use in 
political controversy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. H. P. CREswELL. 
Athenzum Club, Johannesburg, June 24th. 


“The leaders of the mining industry, actuated with the laudable 
desire of assisting the poor whites, indigent ex-burghers, and men 
of the ‘bywoner’ class who have keenly felt the pinch of poverty 
for a considerable period, have initiated the idea of offering 
employment on the mines in the Witwatersrand area to all the 
unskilled white labour available to complete the complement. 
The rate of pay has been fixed at 7s. 6d. per day, which for un- 
skilled labour is more than a living wage. Already large numbers 
of ‘de arme Boeren’ from the districts of Vrededorp and Braam- 
fontein have availed themselves of the offer, and one hundred 
men have been taken on at the Crown Reef, where they will be 
employed on surface work alone. Ex-Commandant van Dam, who 
was well known before the war as chief of the Johannesburg 
Zarps, is closely identifying himself with the movement, and he 
is assisting the industrial employment scheme by every means in 
his power, and his office yesterday was besieged with applicants 
of the * poor white’ class who were seeking work and eager to get 
it. The men already taken on are settling down to their surface 
duties, and are thoroughly contented with the ruling rates of 
pay, Which are higher than offered unskilled iabour on the rail- 
way construction works in various parts of the Transvaal. The 
‘bywoners’ particularly welcome the scheme, which furnishes 
them with an excellent opportunity of tiding over a depressing 
agricultural season. On the East Rand and some of the central 
mines the system has been operating successfully for some time, 
and with its extension to all the mines on the reef unskilled 
white labour will find an outlet for its energies which should 
materially relieve the grinding poverty now prevailing among the 
indigent classes.”—Rand Daily Mail, June 19th. 


“We have been informed that the experiment of employing 
white unskilled labour is being tried on another mine on the 
Rand to a limited extent. Their employment in this case has 
been due to efforts that have been made by Mr. J. P. Meyer and 
Mr. J. P. Jooste, who have been interesting themselves in the 
cause of the unemployed. Our mention of ex-Commandant van 
Dam as being connected with the effort was erroneous. The 
manager at the mine in question, it is said, is seeing if he 
can make room for twenty-five unskilled white workers, who 
will be employed in any part of the mine, underground 
as well as on the surface if need be, and will perform 
tramming, walling, and other work appertaining to the un- 
skilled worker. But there will be progression; that is to 
say, the men will not always be occupied in the lowest forms 
of labour. If they show efficiency, they will pass by gradual 
stages to more responsible work, till in time it will be possible for 
them to reach the grade of a skilled workman. There will be a 
corresponding progression in their pay, which to commence with 
will be at the rate of 10s. a day, increasing as more skilled work 
is undertaken. So far, room has been found for ten men. Had 
more been required Mr. Jooste could have provided them without 
any difficulty, for since the matter has become public property 
men have called upon him in large numbers anxious and willing 
to work, and he could have supplied 500 had there been an 
opportunity for them, even to do unskilled labour, so long as a 
living wage was paid. We have been informed by one gentleman 
that the allegation that men will not accept this kind of work is 
a fallacy—that there are some men who would undertake the 
work in the hope of ultimately being occupied on the mine at the 
trade in which they have been trained. Should the experiment 
be successful and develop, it may have results of the most far- 
reaching character.” —Rand Daily Mail, June 22nd. 





A PLEA FOR MORE TRAINING-SHIPS, 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the House of Commons a few days ago a Scottish 
Member asked the Secretary for Scotland “ whether he would 
approach the Admiralty with the object of obtaining for the 
Highlands and Islands oue of the obsolete cruisers about to be 
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sold, as a training-ship for the mercantile marine.” The 
Secretary for Scotland is reported to have replied that “it 


would serve no useful purpose to approach the Admiralty.” 


Those who are acquainted with the valuable work of our float- 
ing schools cannot but desire that they should be multiplied. In 
the debates on the Education Bill no notice seems to be taken of 
these. A vast amount of money has been spent, is being spent, 
and, I suppose, will continue to be spent, in building palatial 
Board-schools in which the average child gets a smattering of 
many things which will be of little practical use to him in after 
life. With regard to the reclamation of our waifs and strays, it 
would seem that we are riding the hobby of education too hard. 
It reminds me of a conundrum picked up in the Christ Church 
Common Room, and attributed to the singular genius who pre- 
ferred to be known by the pseudonym of “ Lewis Carroll” :— 

** When is higher education like a pheasant ? 

When it's somewhat higher than is pleasant.” 
Meanwhile it seems to be overlooked that ships no longer service- 
able for the Navy might be utilised for educational purposes. 
There are a few, too few, of them in the mouths of some of our 
larger rivers. Why do we not have more? Why should we not 
have one or two in the neighbourhood of every large town where 
there isa navigable river? Instead of truant-schools on land, 
in which captured wastrels are taught various unnecessary 
things and then allowed to return to homes—if homes they can 
be called—where all they have learnt is promptly neutralised, 
would it not be better to sweep our street-arabs into these 
floating schools, where they would be segregated from former 
associates and sheltered from evil surroundings, where they 
would be under wholesome discipline, where they would get 
industrial training, and have a chance of being converted 
from probable pests to society into honest and self-respecting 
citizens ? 

Last week some of us who are interested in the welfare of our 
waifs and strays availed ourselves of an opportunity of inspecting 
a batch of some sixty lads on board the brig attached to the 
‘Mars’ training-ship. They were all boys who three years ago 
were in a perilous position. They have all done well. The‘ Mars’ 
has made men of them. Their healthy looks, the smartness of 
their appearance, the precision and nimbleness of their move- 
ments as they swarmed up the shrouds, manned the yards, and 
unfurled the sails, their successful signalling, their cheerful 
singing, their whole demeanour, testified to the soundness and 
thoroughness of their training. 

On our return from this encouraging spectacle we come upon a 
painful but instructive contrast,—a number of ragged boys hanging 
about the station, or wandering about the streets, with no 
opportunity of learning a trade, or helping to man our ships, or 
becoming useful members of society, like the more fortunate boys 
on board, but qualifying in too many cases for a career of 
crime. 

There is a cry for men to man our ships, or to recruit our 
mercantile marine, and there are still serviceable ships which are 
being broken up, but which might be utilised, like the ‘ Mars,’ 
to convert the raw material I have spoken of into the men we are 
in want of, in default of whom we have to depend in large 
measure upon seamen of foreign extraction. 

The Secretary for Scotland says “there are no funds available 
for the purpose.” I may point out that the money which might 
be saved from building some of these superfluous Board-schools 
might be applied to the purpose. The schools we want are there. 
They are already built, and only waiting to be made use of. Why 
should they be allowed to go topieces? Theofticers and teachers, 
too, for these need not be men of the high attainments now 
thought necessary in our Board-schools. University men with 
corresponding salaries would not be required. The public money 
set free by the consequent closing of prisons no longer needed, 
and the reduction of poor-houses become superfluous, would go a 
long way towards defraying the expenses of what would be, 
in many cases, an admirable substitute for Board-schools, which 
do not, and camnot, deal with the residuum, for whom the require- 
ments of our Board-schools are unsuitable, and who often manage 
to evade them. School-ships would prove a greater benefit and a 
less expensive proceeding than the palatial schools which are now 
provided, and provided often to little purpose, for our slum 
population. 

‘The parents, of course, where possible, should be compelled to 
contribute towards this invaluable training for their neglected 


TS 
| Every municipality should be empowered to capture the home. 
less, destitute, neglected children who prowl about our streets 
| qualifying for admission into our prisons and poor-houses, or recruit. 
ing the army of the unemployable, and place them in the nearest 
| of these arks of salvation. We might well put to this new use our 
| old warships, which would still be for the service of our country 
| in another and not less important sense, and into which theso 
young candidates for our Police Courts might be compulsorily 
conveyed, for the common good. This would be compulsory 
education to some purpose. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 


G. J. Cow.ey-Browy, 





THE LABOURER’S STEPPING-STONES. 
[To tae Eprror or Tue ‘‘ Spectator.” ]} 
Srr,—In your last week's article headed “The Labourer’s 
Stepping-Stones”” you express a doubt as to whether a system 
of small holdings would stop the migration from country to 
town which is rapidly depopulating many of our agricultural 
districts. I think the following facts tend to show that it 
might at least check it. As you are doubtless aware, small 
holdings are the rule in the Isle of Axholme, of which 
Epworth claims to be the capital, and is certainly the centre, 
In 1881 the population of Epworth and the four contiguous 
parishes of Haxey, Owston, Belton, and Wroot was 7,628. It 
is now 6,942, a decrease of only nine per cent. I cannot give 
corresponding figures with regard to any equal number of 
contiguous rural parishes elsewhere, but from what I know of 
several other neighbourhoods, I am persuaded that the general 
decrease of rural populations throughout England during the 
same period has been much greater than this. Here the 
decrease has been greatest in Epworth itself, owing, I believe, 
to the fact that the proportion of tradesmen is greater 
than in the surrounding villages. I do not doubt that the 
increased use of labour-saving machinery has reduced the 
number of agricultural labourers, but the number of holdings 
is virtually what it was thirty years ago, and the land is 
equally well cultivated. Moreover, during the years 1891-1901 
the number of inhabited houses in Epworth increased from 
470 to 479, and has further increased since; and in the purely 
agricultural parishes of Huxey and Wroot the population 
increased considerably. In the whole isle during the sume ten 
years the population rose from 12,936 to 13,324. These 
figures are at least worthy of consideration in discussing the 
question you raise.—I am, Sir, &c., C. C. Bett. 
Epworth. 





THE RITUAL COMMISSION. 
(To tur Epiror oF Tur “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—Mr. Kenrick (Spectator, July 14th) forgets that the 
laws under which the Prayer-book was originally compiled 
were all—without exception—“ submitted to” and “debated 
by” the Houses of Parliament, after adoption by Convoea- 
tion. Any laws drawn up now, after the Report of the 
Commission, will have to be enacted in like manner to be 
binding. Lord Beaconsfield’s silly Public Worship Act was 
not so enacted, and it fell to the ground, as it deserved. 
But if any new laws are constitutionally framed and passed, 
Mr. Kenrick will have to obey them, like a loyal Churchman 
and good citizen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hie CHURCHMAN, OvER Firty Years 
in Hoty Orpers. 





STONEHENGE. 


[To tHe Eprron ov tHe “ Srectator.”’] 





children. But even if the main part of the expense were borne 
by the nation, supplemented as it no doubt would be by private | 
beneticence, it would be a national benefit. If only it might be | 
made possible to sweep into such floating schools the perennial | 
supply of slum children, whose one idea of work is to sell matches 
or halfpenny newspapers in the streets, who haunt railway stations 
on the chance of picking up odd jobs, who manage in many cases 
to evade or outwit the School Board officer, who develop into | 
“snappers up of unconsidered trifles,” who seem qualifying to | 
swell the criminal classes of the country—in a word, every child | 
in our streets who cannot give a good account of himself—it 
would be a blessing to the whole community. 

It has been stated in the public prints that a number of disused 
men-of-war are to be disposed of, and more no doubt must go out 
of use for their original purpose from time to time. Could there 
be a better way of disposing of these than in the way I have 
ventured to suggest, so as to give these poor children a chance, 
which now seems absolutely denied them, of being rescued from 
a possibly criminal, certainly from an unprofitable career, and 
becoming creditable members of the commonwealth ? 





Sm,—The assertion in your article, “Astronomy and 
History,” of July 14th that Stonehenge was “certainly 
a solar temple and observatory” is much too positive. Sir 
Norman Lockyer’s reputation and the completeness with 
which he bas worked out his by no means new proposition are 
persuasive, but it must be remembered that his whole 
urgument rests on the large assumption that a very un- 
altar-like stone is an “aitar” and the terminal of a 
hypothetical axis of the building. It is open to doubt 
whether Neolithic man, especially in Britain, had temples, 
altars, and observatories, or the conception of such things,— 
and Stonehenge has been proved to be Neolithic by the 1901 
excavations, Most serious antiquaries still prefer the simpler 
explanation that the stones are the original enclosure, perhaps 
with later accretions, of a sepulcbral site. To enlarge upon 
this is beyond the scope of a short letter, but I may add that 
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some twenty years ago I accompanied a scientist to Stone- 
henge to measure the change in orientation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. H. Encitewzart, F.S.A. 





MILL AND PROTECTION. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ Srxrcrator.”’] 
§re,—Mr. Chamberlain has quoted John Stuart Mill as a 
supporter of Protection. It may be as well to give Mill’s 


exact words :— 

“The only case in which, on mere principles of political 

economy, protecting duties can be defensible, is when they are 
imposed temporarily (especially in a young and rising nation) in 
hopes of naturalising a foreign industry in itself perfectly suit- 
able to the circumstances of the country. The superiority of one 
country over another in a branch of production often only arises 
from having begun it sooner.”—Mill’s “Political Economy,” 
Book V., chap. 10, sec. 1. 
And I may be permitted to add that when in 1865 the question 
of introducing Protection in Victoria was being agitated, Mill 
was quoted by many speakers as an advocate of Protection, 
but in reply to an Australian correspondent that distinguished 
economist wrote :— 


“J never fora moment thought of recommending or counte- 
nancing in a new colony, more than elsewhere, a general protec- 
tive policy, or a system of duties on imported commodities, such 
as that which has recently passed the representative assembly 
of your colony. What I had in view was this: If there is some 
particular branch of industry not hitherto carried on in the 
country, but which individuals or associations possessed of the 
necessary capital are ready and desirous to naturalise, and if 
these persons can satisfy the legislature that, after their work- 
people are fully trained and the difficulties of the first introduc- 
tion surmounted, they shall probably be able to produce the 
article as cheap or cheaper than the price at which it can be 
imported, but that they cannot do so without the temporary aid 
either of a subsidy from the Government or of a protecting duty, 
then it may sometimes be a good calculation for the future 
interests of the country to make a temporary sacrifice by granting 
a moderate protecting duty for a certain limited number of years, 
say ten, or at the very most twenty, during the latter part of 
which the duty should be on a gradually diminishing scale, and 
at the end of which it should expire. You see how far this 
doctrine is from supporting the fabric of protectionist doctrine in 
behalf of which its aid has been invoked.” 


I need scarcely add that the “infant” industries of Victoria 

never grew up, but asked for more and more Protection !— 

Ian, Sir, &c., SIDWELL SHOTTON. 
Newcastle. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To rae Epiror or tae “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—I am the last person in the world to appear to throw 
cold water on Colonel Pollock’s interesting Experiment to train 
recruits up to a certain standard in six months, but before 
thinking that the success of this Experiment (which seems now 
absolutely assured) will show us the way to train a national 
Militia, even voluntarily recruited, it will be as well to take 
the following points into consideration :— 


(1) Colonel Pollock has been studying the “art of training” 
for many years, and may fairly be looked upon as a past-master 
in the subject. He has grasped, if I may venture to say so, not 
only the letter, but what is of far more importance, the spirit of 
training. But this ability is almost a gift, and certainly notone 
officer in a thousand has this gift. 

(2) The Times special correspondent who witnessed the 
“Experimental Company’s” field day on the 13th inst. states 
that “the men [of this Company] average in every quality that 
goes to make a good soldier a good 30 per cent. above the usual 
batch of Militia recruits absorbed by a regimental depdt.” 

(3) With enthusiasts and experts like Colonel Pollock and his 
assistants to train them, and the eyes of all England watching 
results, the men of this Company would be void of imagination 
indeed if they did not “play up” to the full. 


Now none of these incentives to success (if I may call them so) 
will be present at an ordinary Militia recruits’ training, and the 
results will consequently be very disappointing. Personally, I 
think—and I have gone very carefully into the question—that 
the only sound way to form a real “ war reserve” as economically 
as possible is as follows :— 


(1) Government support and recognition of “ Boys’ Brigade” 
and ether kindred organisations, in return demanding a certain 
standard of proficiency from the boys. 

(2) A year’s voluntary training at the age of eighteen, those 
tg this training passing voluntarily into the Reserve or 

ilitia. 

(3) All Reserve men who come out annually for a fortnight's 
training to receive, in addition to ordinary pay while so training, 


# reserve feo of £10 per annum, 





If the “standing Army” were enlisted for long service and 
pensions, and the Reserve, therefore, were only liable for service 
in case of real “Imperial emergency,” I feel certain that the 
number of men joining the Reserve would only be limited by the 
age at which they would have to leave it. 


—I am, Sir, &c., E. J. Meptey, Lieut.-Col. 


[(1) We admit that Colonel Pollock is an admirable trainer 
of men, but we are confident that if he were given the chance 
he could transmit his knack of training to other officers, 
if not in its entirety, in quite sufficient force. (2) The men 
of the Spectator Experimental Company are excellent examples 
of young Englishmen, but thousands just as good could be 
found in any part of the kingdom. They are not in any 
way picked men, unless making it an absolute condition that 
they should have had no previous service as Volunteers or in 
the Militia or Army constitutes picking. We were obliged 
to insist on good characters, as we depend upon the men’s 
sense of honour and good faith to preserve discipline. (3) No 
doubt the men of the Spectator Experimental Company 
“play up,” but we are sure that our correspondent would not 
desire to argue that this fact vitiates the utility of the 
Experiment.—Eb. Spectator. | 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
We have received the following further subscriptions towards 
meeting additional and unforeseen expenses connected with the 
Spectator Experimental Company :— 
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POETRY. 
annnteiiieimmtes 
PAPA LEON X. 
(From the Italian of Antonio Fogazzaro.) 
A mezzanorre il Papa in |THroveu the Vatican Palace at 


Vaticano, night 

Guardingo, sol, con la lucerna | Passes the Pope. He carries a 
in mano, light. 

Va di furto, rista, l’orrechio | Cat-like he moves, then halts in 
intende. his track, 

Tutto 8 silenzio; egli la via | Listens, hears nothing, and turns 
riprende. him back. 


Ne lalzar le portiere di velluto He raises the velvet curtain 





Esplora l’ombra, allunga il passo 


muto. 

Laggii nel fondo d’una buia 
sala 

Si curva a terra e la lucerna 
cala. 

V’d ascoso un quadro sotto un 
drappo nero ; 

Luca Cranach vi fe’ Martin 
Lutero. 


Cerca il Papa di Satana ogni 
traccia ; 


high, 

Peering around ere he passes 
by. 

Towards the ground in a dark- 
some nook, 

Low’ring his lantern, he bends 
his look. 

There on a panel by curtain 
dimm’d 

Is the Luther portrait Cranach* 
limn’d. 

The Pope looks wildly for 
Satan’s trace. 








Il duro frate guarda il Papa in |The stern monk gases right in 
faccia. his face. 
Ae We 





BOOKS. 


THE VALUE OF POETRY.+ 


Proressor Cuurton CoLLins was right to preserve in a per- 
manent form the critical studies which he has reprinted in his 
latest volume. One may safely expect to find in everything that 
Professor Collins writes what is perhaps the most important 
characteristic of good criticism,—the powcr of opening out 
before the reade- new and unexplored tracts of stimulating 
thought; and the present volume possesses this quality ina 
marked degree. The collection of essays is bound together, as 
Professor Collins says, by “a certain unity...... arising 
from an endeavour to regard both criticism and poetry more 
seriously than is at present the fashion.” They are, in fact, 
written from a single aesthetic standpoint, and if they were 
not actually composed to illustrate a particular critical 








* Painter referred to—Lucas Cranach the elder. 
+ Studies in Poetry and Criticism, By John Churton Collins, London; 
George Bell and Sous, (6s, net.) 
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doctrine, they are at least based upon the assumption that 
such a doctrine is true. What, then, are these beliefs upon 
which Professor Collins lays so much gmphasis? Shall we have 
none of them, or shall we subscribe to them with as much 
fervour as Professor Collins himself? It will be interesting to 
examine these questions a little more closely, but before doing 
so it is necessary to notice that the value of Professor Collins's 
book does not entirely depend upon its theories. A large 
proportion of the essays are concerned with matters of fact 
and scholarship which have nothing to do with the principles 
of aesthetics, and in this section of his work Professor Collins 
stands upon firm and undisputed ground. His essay on 
“Miltonic Myths” is an admirable example of the successful 
application of erudition to a complex literary problem, while 
his interesting study of Longinus shows a range of classical 
reading all too rare in the criticism of the present day. No 
less valuable is the accurate and learned exposition of the 
indebtedness of Byron to his predecessors,—a piece of work 
which leaves the reader more than ever convinced of the lack 
of original literary genius in that extraordinary man. 

It is in his essay on “The True Functions of Poetry” that 
Professor Collins gives full expression to the critical theory 
which forms the basis of the more strictly aesthetic portions 
of his book. The question which Professor Collins asks 
—*What is the good of poetry?”—is one which has 
haunted philosophers and poets since the days when 
Socrates and Aristophanes discussed it together over the 
dinner-tables of Athens. Fortunately nothing but the 
interest of abstract truth has ever depended on the 
answer; and, while philosophers have continued to disagree 
as to the nature of poetry, poets have continued to produce 
it. Professor Collins’s treatment of the subject is suggestive, 
but it might have been-a great deal more precise. There 
are so many pleasant digressions, so many quotations which 
one is glad to see again, so many references which one cannot 
help following up, that it is sometimes a little difficult to trace 
the main line of the argument. This is particularly to be 
regretted, since the conclusions at which Professor Collins 
arrives are often revolutionary enough. When one is told, for 
instance, that Keats was not a great poet, one needs, before 
one can believe the statement, to know very precisely indeed 
why one should. 

Concerning one part of his subject, however, Professor 
Collins is as definite as could be desired. In reply to 
the question, “Why do we value poetry?” the answer 
is often made, “Because it gives us pleasure”; and at 
first sight this seems to be true enough. But no one 
can fail to be convinced by Professor Collins’s refutation 
of what he calls this “loose and careless notion that the 
chief end of poetry is to please.” If the value of poems 
is to be measured by their capacity for giving pleasure, 
who would venture to affirm that the works of Robert Mont- 
gomery were not more valuable than those of Robert 
Browning? Indeed, it is obvious that no such criterion can 
be safely applied. For, as Professor Collins points out, the 
value which we attach to works of art depends not on the 
amount, but on the kind, of pleasure which they produce; 
so that it is not the pleasure which we are valuing, but 
something else. 

As to what, so far as poetry is concerned, this something 
else is, Professor Collins’s view is somewhat difficult to catch. 
But, if we are not mistaken, in his opinion the real justification 
of poetry lies in its educative influence. Many other thinkers 
have held a similar view. “ Read poetry, oh my children!” 
said Confucius, “for it will teach you the divine truths of 
filial affection, patriotism, and natural history.” Professor 
Collins does not put the case quite so baldly as Confucius, 
but it is clear that his position is fundamentally the same. 
“In its highest aspects,” he says, “poetry is essentially 
didactic, but didactic in the most exalted sense of the term”; 
and he goes on to point out that while the poetry of Words- 
worth and of Dante comes under this definition, the poetry of 
Keats does not. It is true that, strictly speaking, the “‘ Ode to 
a Nightingale ” is a didactic poem, for it teaches us something, 
it teaches us that beauty lives on in spite of time and of 
mortality. But it is not what Professor Collins calls “ didactic 
in the most exalted sense of the term,” for it does not reveal 
to us “the sublimation of man’s duties and obligations,” nor 
give to us the “ solace, sustainment, and inspiration ” which, as 
Professor Collins points out, may be gathered from such a work 
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as The Divine Comedy. In short, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain that the “ Ode to a Nightingale” ever 
helped any one to lead a better life; and therefore—for such 
is Professor Collins’s conclusion—the “ Ode to a Nightingale” 
1s not a great poem. 

Is the conclusion justifiable? Surely most readers would 
reply, in the manner of Browning’s heroine, with “one quick 
instinctive No!” though they might find it difficult to explain 
the grounds of their disagreement. It seems evident, though, 
that Professor Collins has been led away by a desire to discover 
in every kind of poetry characteristics which are proper to one 
kind alone. He is like the circus-rider in the Arabian Nights 
who insisted upon judging the breed of horses by their 
capacity for jumping through hoops. He insists upon judging 
poetry, not according to its essential nature, but by an 
accidental quality. And what is the quality which Professor 
Collins values so highly in poetry? It is its educative 
influence, its power of directing human conduct, of giving 
“solace and sustainment” to life; in other words, he is 
judging poetry by its effects: But nothing can be more 
deceptive than this method of arriving at the true values of 
things. It might, for instance, be maintained with great 
plausibility that, as a means of educative influence, a birch-rod 
is of more value than the Georgics of Virgil; should we 
therefore be wrong if we believed that the Georgics are more 
valuable than a birch-rod? Clearly not; for in the latter case 
we should be thinking of the two things apart from their 
effects ; we should be thinking of their intrinsic values; and 
who can doubt that, while the intrinsic value of the Georgics is 
very high, that of a birch-rod is nothing at all? Professor 
Collins’s theory breaks down because he has confused the 
intrinsic value of poetry with the value of its effects ; he has 
failed to notice the very distinction which, curiously enough, 
is clearly brought out in one of his most interesting quota- 
tions,—a passage from a letter written by Lord Chatham to 
his nephew at Cambridge :— 

“T hope you taste and love Homer and Virgil—you cannot 

read them too much: they are not only poets, but they contain 
the finest lessons we can learn, lessons of honour, courage, dis- 
interestedness, love of truth, command of temper, gentleness of 
behaviour, humanity, and, in one word, virtue in its true 
signification.” 
“They are not only poets,” says Lord Chatham, but they 
are also moral teachers. The distinction could not be more 
plainly drawn; they might have been moral teachers if they 
had never been poets; and they would have been poets if they 
had never taught anything at all. 

Professor Collins’s tendency to judge poets by unpoetical 
standards shows itself throughout his book. In his essay on 
American poets, for instance, he says of Emerson that “in 
some respects he is among the greatest of American poets ; 
but it is not by virtue of his poetry.” And precisely the 
same kind of fallacy underlies his estimate of Byron. Byron, 
Professor Collins admits, had no spiritual insight and very little 
sense of beauty; he was without an ear, without originality, 
and as an artist he was grossly defective; but nevertheless, 
in spite of these overwhelming disadvantages, it is doubtful 
whether he must not be placed above Keats, and possibly, 
among the whole range of English poets, second only 
to Shakespeare. Never did such a conclusion follow from 
such premises. But, Professor Collins says, “it is not by its 
quality that Byron's work isto be judged”; its greatness lies 
in its “immense body and mass,” its “almost unparalleled 
versatility,” and its influence on Continental writers. Who 
can help being reminded of the circus-rider in the Arabian 
Nights? An even more characteristic instance of the sort of 
result to which Professor Collins’s theory inevitably leads is to 
be found in his treatment of pessimism. “To link poetry with 
pessimism,” he says in his final essay, “is to repeat the horrid 
crime of Mezentius, to bind the living to the dead.” If this 
means anything, it means that pessimistic poetry is always 
bad; that Lucretius and Omar Khayyam and Leopardi were 
worthless, or worse than worthless, writers; and indeed, if we 
once allow that the function of poetry is to give “solace and 
sustainment ” to mankind, we cannot avoid the conclusion. 
But what, it may well be asked, is the value of a poetical 
canon which excludes the work of Lucretius? And where 
does Professor Collins draw the line? If he excludes Lucretius, 
how can he include Sophocles, or even Shakespeare? For 
what could be a more complete example of “poetry linked 
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with pessimism ” than the Oedipus Tyrannus or the last scene 
in Lear ? 

The truth is that Professor Collins's doctrine turns out, if it 
js followed to its logical conclusion, to be a fatally narrow one. 
It would set a limit upon the boundless domain of poetry; it 
is, implicitly, an attempt to deprive poets of their dearest 
privilege,—that freedom without which they could never soar 
to their noblest heights. For it is not by its uses that poetry 
is to be justified or condemned. Its beauty and its goodness, 
like the beauty of a landscape or the goodness of a human 
being, have a value of their own, a value which does not 
depend on their effects. We love poems, as we love the fields 
and the trees and the rivers of England, and as we love our 
friends, not for the pleasure which they may bring us, nor 
even for the good which they may do us, but for themselves. 








CANADA AS A NATION.* 

Mr. WHATES has written an admirable book, which we have 
read with keen enjoyment. He went to Canada as a steerage 
passenger, posed as an emigrant, and made actual trial of 
the difficulties which confront the settler. In this way he 
met Canadians of every type and class, and had every chance 
of learning their real views. He travelled over much of the 
continent, selected a homestead area in the wheatlands of the 
North-West, and returned after five well-spent months with a 
knowledge of the land which few could acquire in as many 
years. The result is a book which is partly a record of travel, 
partly a most practical guide to the intending settler, and 
partly a careful and sympathetic study of Canadian political 
thought. Mr. Whates writes with grace and distinction, he 
has keen powers of observation, and the tolerant, humorous 
outlook of the true traveller. His account of his experiences 
as a day-labourer on landing at St. John is excellent reading. 
Excellent, too, is his picture, not over-coloured, of the lumber- 
men of the New Brunswick forests, than whom there is no 
finer class of men in the Empire. But it is in his pictures of 
the North-West that the main interest is to be found. These 
immense spaces with their scanty population come as a sharp 
contrast to the closely settled Eastern provinces, He was dis- 
appointed in Winnipeg, which is a “ dead ” city from October till 
the beginning of April, since the West has all its eggs in one 
basket, and when the wheat is not being sown or harvested sits 
idle. For an emigrant, therefore, it is an expensive city 
to make a stay in, and to the ordinary traveller it has little 
to offer. It is the emporium and distributing centre 
of the North-West, a gigantic country town rather than 
a city with its own private interests. We commend 
Mr. Whates’s tale of his winter journeys over the frozen 
plains looking for a homestead to settle on. It is an austere 
land, where the wealth of Nature can only be won by constant 
toil and self-sacrifice; and the reading of these pages will give 
a fair notion of the hardihood and strength of character which 
such a life demands. It is different across the mountains in 
the garden valleys of British Columbia. At present the need 
of population is not felt there, for the Colony has scarcely 
been awakened to the richness of her heritage. If it is to be 
kept for settlers of British blood, both Chinese and Japanese 
must be excluded, he thinks, from permanent settlement,—a 
duty on which the Dominion Government is gradually making 
up its mind. 

The first fact for the emigrant to remember is that 
Canada does not want educated men, unless they have 
means—“‘she breeds her own”—nor gentlemen in the 
conventional sense, unless they are prepared to begin 
as labourers, nor “soft-handed people” like clerks and 
shopmen. We are talking of the man without capital, 
or with very little, who must always be the common type of 
emigrant. “No man who is skilled in the use of any tool or 
uppliance from a shovel upwards need be out of work for 
more than twenty-four hours.” In the virgin districts of the 
North-West, where a man can grow up with the country, the 
one great demand is for manual labour. An emigrant who is 
prepared to live barely and work unceasingly can begin as a 
labourer and gradually save enough money to take up a farm 
on his own, and so in turn become a capitalist. Canada is an 
expensive place to live in, and though the wages are high, the 
work lasts for little more than half the year; hence it is 


* Canada: the New Nation, A Book for the Settler, the Emigrant, and the 
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necessary for the intending settler to be fully aware of the 
conditions he is going to face. The advantages of Canada do 
not lie either in highly paid or continuous labour, but in the 
faet that it is a “growing country, in which there are oppor- 
tunities for an adventurous and frugal man to develop or 
change his calling. The agricultural labourer, for example, 
can do what is impossible for him in England, however frugal 
and industrious he may be—become a farmer owning his own 
land.” Canada is no city of refuge for the shiftless and 
incompetent poor. Mr. Whates’s wise words should be written 
over every emigration office :— 

“ An emigrant to Canada, who goes without capital or without 
secure and definite employment, should be a single man, under 
forty years of age, of strong physique and accustomed to, or pre- 
pared to enter upon, the roughest kinds of manual labour. That 
is the only kind of emigrant who is sure to obtain work 
sufficiently continuous and remunerative to enable him to feed 
and clothe himself the year round well and comfortably, and save 
a little money with which to become independent of wage- 
earning, either by farming a homestead or engaging in business.” 
Given such a man, his chances are limitless, and Mr. Whates 
quotes many instances of brilliant success attained solely by 
thrift and toil. He gives many useful practical details as to 
the cost of taking up from the Dominion Government a 
free farm of a hundred and sixty acres. The minimum which 
a settler must bring with him or save out of his earnings 
as a labourer he puts at £180, and this figure allows no 
margin for mistakes. Emigration, after all,is a science, the 
fitting of the right man to the right conditions, and no mere 
dumping down anywhere of all and sundry. Mr. Whates 
argues that the time has come for a reasoned poliey on the 
part of both the Home and Colonial Governments. Instead 
of being confined to a little office in a back-street which is 
mainly concerned with the distribution of pamphlets, emigra- 
tion ought to be in the hands of an organised Administrative 
Department. It is the only way in which we can hope for an 
ultimate solution of two of our greatest Imperial problems,— 
how to relieve congestion at home by transplanting classes 
who can still be saved to a land where they will have the 
opportunity and a fair hope of success, and how to ensure 
that the population of the new countries will be “ pre- 
dominantly British in blood and speech and traditions.” 

The closing chapters are an attempt to analyse the nascent 
political aspirations of the Dominion. The average Canadian 
has in a high degree the civic sense, and thinks continually 
about the future of his country. “He is a man of strong 
natural intelligence; and, unlike many men in the street in 
England, his intellect is not fuddled by drink or paralysed by 
anxiety as to whether this or that horse will first pass the 
post.” The current of Canadian thought, in Mr. Whates’s 
opinion, is setting towards absolute independence,—“a Nation, 
self-acting in all matters, foreign and domestic.” There will 
still remain, he thinks, the tie of the Crown. “The future 
which most Canadians of British blood imagine for themselves 
is that of an independent kingdom, either Republican or under 
the British Crown—preferably the latter—so they think 
at present ; a kingdom in voluntary alliance with Great 
Britain, but co-equal with, and in no sense subordinate 
to, Great Britain.” The future Canada may have one 
hundred and forty millions of population, and it is this 
hope which inspires an extreme self-confident nationalism in 
spite of the many obvious dangers. It is this which makes 
Canadians desire the treaty-making power, although they 
have not the military or naval force to give any sanction to 
their independent negotiations. Now nationalism is, to our 
mind, a most valuable and wholesome creed, but it is none the 
less a stage in development, and not the end, and we are not 
without hope that a more organic connexion than mere 
alliance may yet be devised. But of the immediate reality of 
Canadian nationalism there can be no doubt, and it makes 
any scheme of an artificial Imperial union, Constitutional or 
fiscal, both dangerous and futile. Mr, Whates’s chapter on 
the fiscal question seems to us one of the most convincing 
refutations of Chamberlainism on Imperial grounds that we 
have met with. The theory of alliance is, for the present, the 
only one that can fit the facts. We believe and hope that 
in the future it may be possible to reach some form of executive 
union more organic and permanent than mere alliance; but 
we are most deeply convinced that the alternative to alliance 
can never be a “device of props and barriers, enclosed by an 





Politican, By H.R. Whates. London: J. M, Dent and Co, (3s, 6d. net.) 


Imperial ring-fence staked in nothing better than the shifting 
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sands of economic expediency and the mutations of party 
strife in England and the Colonies.” At all costs the new 
nations must have their hands free to follow that economic 
policy which best fits their stage of development. For 
nationalism, if given free scope, may show itself a true centri- 
petal force ; but if curbed and hampered it becomes a most 
potent engine of disruption. 





PROPERTIUS IN PROSE.* 

A TRANSLATION of Propertius into English prose written by 
a Professor and published by the Oxford University Press 
would have surprised scholars of a past generation. But 
since Sir R. Jebb unhappily encumbered his great edition of 
Sophocles with a prose rendering, such versions have become 
fashionable, and their aims are of the loftiest. Indeed, the 
word “crib” is now antiquated, and, by a new euphemism, 
the present translation becomes “ one of the pieces in ascheme 
of exposition, which also comprises text, index Latinitatis, and 
commentary.” Nor is it designed only for “the service of 
students”; but its beneficent purpose extends even to such 
rare persons as “ having no Latin may yet be curious to 
explore Propertius,” while it also claims to some extent to be 
a new experiment in literature. For Professor Phillimore has 
discovered that the English language is in a condition 
peculiarly adapted to the requirements of translators. “Inthe 
elasticity of youth,” he tells us, “translation is a natural diet 
and exercise of language”; later on, when “the receiving 
idiom is grown classically precise and firm-set,” it can 
be less easily moulded and modified for that purpose ,; 
but just now “the incipient senile ataxy of English restores 
us something of the receptiveness which in the Elizabethans 
was an effect of juvenal elasticity.” What Professor Philli- 
more exactly means it would be presumption to say, but his 
rendering of the opening lines of the third book may serve to 
indicate what “senile ataxy of English” can accomplish, even 
in its “incipient” stages. These are the first six lines :— 

“ Shades of Callimachus, and hallowed office of Coan Philetas, 
suffer me, pray, to enter your close-boskage. I am the first who 
take my way, the priest from a pure well-spring, to carry Italian 
mysteries according to the ceremony of Grecian measures. Tell 
me in what cave did you alike refine your song? With what 
foot made you your introit? Or what water did you drink?” 
To those who “have no Latin” such a passage must appear 
mad or meaningless, while those who have even a little will 
recognise that it is at least three times more perplexing and 
eccentric than the original. But then Propertius never speaks 
of doing anything “according to the ceremony” of Greek 
metres, nor does he ask his favourite poets anything about 
their “ introit,” whether made with feet or without; and he is 
simple enough to describe the woodland which they haunt 
merely as “a grove” (nemus) and not as “close-boskage” with a 
hyphen. “Close-boskage” is, however, probably one of a new 
group of words which “ataxy” allows translators to invent, 
for elsewhere we find such charming compounds as “ toy- 
seaboard,” “scholar-flute,” and “scholar-mistress”; while in 
one instance, by a fine inspiration, even the hyphen is rejected 
and Cupid is referred to, in a word which would have gladdened 
Calverley, as “The Boygod.” Indeed, because Propertius is 
often affected, the translator has deliberately set himself, as 
it were, to mimic his faults, so as, for instance, constantly to 
call a stream “ a sluice,” to speak of “a hem-frocked boy,” or 
to introduce what the preface calls “a reflected Tenny- 
sonianism in phrasing ” by applying to the Father of Latin 
Poetry such a mongrel title as “Dan Ennius.” But Pro- 
pertius, with all his failings, affected, meretricious, decadent 
though he often shows himself, was still a poet, and a Roman 
poet. Amid much that is pinchbeck there is much that is 
sterling gold, and, although he sometimes drivels like a dotard 
or a pedant, his language is often simple, masculine, and 
strong. Take, for instance, the couplet in which he bids 
Cynthia despise dress :— 

“ Crede mihi, non ulla tue est medicina figura ; 
Nudus Amor forme non amat artificem.” 
It is perfect in its truth, beauty, and carefully rounded com- 
pleteness, but the rendering is this: “Take my word for it, 
all this leecheraft of yours to mend the looks is naught: 
Master Love is naked and loves not one that makes a craft of 


beauty.” Assuredly all that makes the Latin unforgettable is 
lost, partly because to rob a couplet of its form is necessarily 
to destroy it—imagine Pope put into prose!—and partly 
because the translator wants strength and vigour, as a second 
instance will clearly show. This is how Propertius breaks out 
into an invective against his mistress :— 
“Hoc verum est, tota te ferri, Cynthia, Roma, 
Et non ignota vivere nequitia ?” 

and this is how a Professor renders it: “ Is this true, Cynthia, 
that you are all over Rome and living in unconcealed naughti- 
ness?” Whether the translation “that you are all over Rome” 
will recommend itself either by its force or accuracy may 
perhaps be disputable, but the final word positively amazes 
by its absurdity. A reader of Propertius can imagine Cynthia 
being called many things, but until the present translator had 
demonstrated the opposite he could never have dreamed of her 
being called “naughty.” 

Professor Phillimore, in fact, lays himself open to much 
criticism, which, although it may appear harsh, is assuredly 
not unwarranted. His version, as might be expected from 
such a scholar, is often good, and even admirable. But if the 
publication of a prose rendering of Propertius can possibly be 
justified, it can only be so on the ground of some eminent 
and striking excellence. Such excellence, however, this work 
certainly does not possess. Indeed, it would be a paradox to 
expect that its writer, so long as he holds his present views about 
the English language, should ever produce anything that is of 
real value. English is still what it has ever been,—the speech 
of a strong, virile, and energetic race. Doubtless there are 
writers who misuse it and who mistake affectation for 
brilliancy or eccentricity for genius, but no man of judgment 
would take them for a model or treat their follies as 
anything but an insult to his native speech. Nor is 
there any just reason why even a translator of Propertius 
should make it his chief concern too faithfully to 
reproduce what is faulty and artificial in his author. 
That is at best a poor skill, and the exact cause why 
Propertius still lives is that although he reflects the decadence 
of his age, although he is steeped in corruption to the very 
lips, he yet retains a certain purity of taste and a certain 
manliness of utterance which appeal directly to the heart and 
make us forget all his weaknesses. Unhappily, it is the 
immortal part of Propertius which the present translator, in 
his admiration for “senile ataxy,” fails almost wholly to 
reproduce. 








THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPAEDIA.* 


WE offer our warm congratulations to Dr. Singer and his 
colleagues, and to the publishers, on the successful completion 
of this great enterprise. There was a time, it appears from a 
statement which accompanies the eleventh volume, when it 
seemed doubtful whether the undertaking could be carried 
out. Some of the original subscribers had withdrawn or were 
unable to continue their support, and it became a question 
whether the publication should not be suspended. Addi- 
tional support, however, was forthcoming, and the difficulties 
were overcome. The cost, we are told, amounted to nearly 
£150,000, and we do not see how this has been defrayed, even 
by a magnificent list of between seven and eight thousand sub- 
scriptions. But that is no concern of ours; all that we 
have to say is that there seems to have been no stint of all 
that was needed to fulfil the promises made at the inception 
of the work. 

“Saul,” in Christian nomenclature St. Paul, is an article tc 
which one naturally turns. It is the work of Dr. Kaufmann 
Kohler, President of the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 
We must own that we are disappointed in it. Our chief com- 
plaint is that Dr. Kohler takes as generally accepted conclu- 
sions many critical statements which are scarcely worth 
considering. No one, excepting a few extremists of what 
may be called the Dutch school, denies the genuineness of 
four of the Pauline Epistles: Romans, Galatians, and 1 and 
2 Corinthians. Dr. Kohler tells us that “the spuriousness of 
Galatians has been shown by Bruno Baur [sic], Stock, and most 
convincingly by Friedrich Machliss.” He considers other 
Epistles to have been interpolated. The curious thing is that 
he uses citations from them to prove the points which he 
seeks to make. Obviously, he ought to have begun his article 





* Propertius. Translated by Professor J. S. Phillimore, Oxford; at the 
Clarendon Press, (3s, 6d, net.] 








* The Jewish Encyclopaedia, Projectorand Managing Editor, Isidore Singer, 
Ph.D. Vols, XI.-X1L, London; Funk and Wagualls. (25s, net per vol.] 
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with a definite statement of what was or was not to be 
yegarded as genuinely Pauline. It is surely going too far to 
say that the claim to be of the tribe of Benjamin is “ false” 
because “there were no tribal lists or pedigrees in 
existence at that time.” This is a bold statement; 
and even if it be well founded, the only conclusion to 
be drawn from it is that the claim was not susceptible of 
demonstration. To declare that any Jew who affirmed at this 
time that he belonged to one tribe or another was lying—this 
js what Dr. Kohler’s words come to—is extravagant. (In 
Ezra x. 9 we read of “the men of Judah and Benjamin,” 
indicating that the returned exiles did so distinguish them- 
selves.) To affirm, again, that “the Acta Paulae et Theclae 
has been proved to be older and in some respects of more 
historic value than the Acts of the Apostles,” is nothing less 
than absurd. We do not quarrel with Dr. Kohler’s adverse 
views of “Saul's” beliefs and aims—he allows him integrity 
of purpose and sincerity—but we say that be has wholly 
misrepresented the critical position. 

The article on “Saul” the King is a specimen of the 
good sense with which historical questions are treated. 
The method followed is to give the “Biblical Data,” and 
then to supply a critical account. The general conclu- 
sion is that there were two narratives, “built on the 
same original event.” As to the closing scene of the 
King’s life, it seems likely that the Amalekite’s story 


was not true so fur as his alleged slaying of Saul 
was concerned. He was wandering over the field of 


battle in search of plunder, saw and appropriated the 
King’s ornaments, and thought to get credit with David 
for having put his rival’s death beyond all doubt. The article 
“Solomon” seems to us hardly so well balanced and judicious. 
It is not likely that a Hebrew writer would have inter- 
polated passages which were to remove a stigma from 
Solomon's character at the expense of David. Yet this is the 
view which Dr. Hirsch takes of the passages which represent 
David as enjoining on his son the punishment of Shimei and 


Joab. The historian probably saw nothing censurable in 
them. Shimei had never got his deserts for cursing the 


“Lord’s Anointed,” and Joab had tyrannised over a much 
better man than himself. Nor can we accept the conclusion 
that “a critical sifting of the sources leaves the picture of a 
petty Asiatic despot remarkable, perhaps, only for a love of 
luxury and for polygamous inclinations.” Surely such a wonder- 





ful structure of story as was gathered round the name of | 


Solomon could not have been built on so small a foundation. 
Legends do not come into existence in this fashion. We may 
apply to them, as to other things, the aphorism, Where there 
is smoke there is fire. 
supposed, interesting reading, for the wise King became the 
hero of Arabian as weil as Hebrew story, and though the 
Rabbis were no contemptible fabulists, the Arab story-tellers 
surpassed them. Dr. Hirsch’s article is supplemented by a 
valuable account of the apocryphal books which bear 
Solomon’s name, not those, it must be understood, with which 
we are familiar as “ deutero-canonical,” but the magical and 
medical books ascribed to him in Arab literature. 

In Vol. XII. perbaps the most important article is that 


by Professor Wilhelm Bacher of Budapest on the 
“Tulmud,” supplemented by “Talmud Commentaries” 
and “Talmud Hermeneutics.” The Talmud is_ treated 


in its literary as well as in its historical aspect; the 
latter, of course, is the more important, but the former 
is of no small consequence. In spite of its aphoristic 
form, and thouzh, as we are told, “undertaken with 
no distinct literury purpose, it contains, especially in its 
haggadic [anecdotal or legendary] portions, many passages 
which are noteworthy as literature, and which for many 
centuries were the sole repositories of Jewish poetry.” A sub- 
ject akin to this, especially on its literary side, and full of 
interesting matter of a kind that will be unfamilar to most 
readers, is treated in the article “ Translations.” It givesanotable 
picture of the intellectual activities of the Jewish race. A not 
unnatural transition takes us to “Typography.” Hebrew 
printing began in 1475, but was exercised only in Italy and 
Spain up to the end of the fifteenth century. ‘ Conditions in 
Germany did not admit” of the exercise of the art. It is 4 
little surprising to find more freedom in the land of the 
Papacy and the Papacy’s most faithful adherent. The article, 
With its copious reproductious of type and its list of printers 


The article makes, as may be | 





(containing between one and two thousand names), is a model 
of care and industry. Of special literary subjects, as dis- 
cussed in this volume, we may mention that on the “ Book of 
Tobit” as an excellent specimen of caution and good sense. 
Vast as is the multitude of topics which present themselves 
for notice, we must not pass over “Zionism,” the work of 
Professor Richard Gottheil, and, as coming almost at the end 
of the publication, brought up to the latest date. Zionism is now 
split up, if the expression is not too strong, into many parties. 
That which, to outside eyes, seems best to answer to the ideal 
is the section called the Misrahi. Its adherents are orthodox 
Jews, describing themselves as an organisation of orthodox 
Zionists who “ believe a faithful adherence to the Torah and 
the tradition in all matters pertaining to Jewish life, and a 
longing for the land of the fathers, to constitute the task of 
the Jewish people and the conditions favourable to its preser- 
vation.” Jewish settlements in Argentina or Africa may be 


accepted as a pis-aller, but the true Zion is in Palestine. The 
whole question does not become less pressing. Again and 


again we hear of massacres of Jewish populations, recalling 
the old horrors of mediaeval times, even to the fictitious pro- 
vocations which are alleged to bring them about. That there 
are grave causes for anti-Semitism cannot be denied; but 
with the history of the past in one’s mind, it is natural to 
suspect that the bomb thrown at a Christian procession at 
Bialystok is a “fact” of much the same kind as ritual 
murders. (Since this was written the suspicion has become 
a certainty.) Unfortunately it is not only the ignoran} 
Russian peasant or townsman who believes, or pretends to 
Lelieve, in these falsehoods. Did not a Ritualistic clergyman 
the other day actually bring into a form of devotion. the 
hideous falsehood of “St. William of Norwich”? The real 
facts in this case may be seen sub verbo as they are set forth 
by Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 





NOVELS. 


TALES OF THE SEA® 

THE three writers whose hooks we have grouped together 
represent an intermediate stage between the old-fashioned 
school of nautical romance and the modern school of which Mr. 
Joseph Conrad is the most distinguished representative. To 
writers like Mr. Clark Russell the sea-story is emphatically a 
“yarn,” high-spirited, high-coloured, but built on conventional 
lines and purely objective in its interest. To Mr. Conrad the 
sea is a vast psychological laboratory in which to study the 
effect of elemental forces upon the human soul. His drama— 
and in this he is followed by a writer like Mr. Norman Duncan 
—is got from the contrast between the mystery and terror of 
the great deep and the homely lives of those who adven- 
ture themselves upon it. He shows us human passions 
in relief against a tremendous background. But mid- 
way come a third school, who aim mainly at what is 
called a “ good story.” They are not psychologists, there is 
no special subtlety in their plots, and they make certain con- 
cessions to the traditional mannerism. In the three books 
before us no tale, except perhaps Mr. Connolly's “The Truth 
about the ‘Oliver Cromwell,’” treats of the sea as a pitiless 
elemental force. In most it is a cheery accompaniment to a 
rollicking and adventurous life. But the authors differ from 
the old nautical romancers in showing a greater realism and a 
more intimate knowledge. In this respect they are of Mr. 
Conrad's school, for they descend to the abysses of techni- 
cealities, and with scrupulous care fill in the details of their 
pictures. The result is that the reader catches in their pages 
something of the authentic flavour of the sea. A good 
instance is Mr. Morley Roberts's “The Captain of the ‘ Ulls- 
water.’” The plot might have been conceived by any writer, 
but no novelist of the elder fashion would have described as 
Mr. Roberts has done the saving of the men from the 
wreck. 

Of the three books, Mr. Morley Roberts's The Blue Peter 
contains the best tules. He calls them rightly “Sea 
Comedies,” for in the main they all have the good-humour 
and deftness of touch which we associate with the comic 
“The Remarkable Conversion of the Reverend T. 


Loudon: E. Nash, 


spirit. 





* (1) The Blue Peter: Sea Comedies. By Morley Roberts. 
[6s.)——(2) The Deep Seas Toll, By James B. Connolly. Loudou: Bickers 
mad Son. [6s.}—-(3) Tales of the Fish Patrol, By Jack Loudon, London: 
W. Heinemann. ([6s.) 
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Ruddle”—the story of a sailor who is struck on the head, 
forgets his past life and becomes a missionary, but who, being 
struck a second time, relapses once more into first mate, in 
entire forgetfulness of his profession and his wife—is so fan- 
tastic as to approach very near farce. Another, “The Strange 
Situation of Captain Brogger,” belongs to too barbarous a 
world for comedy. But the rest are well named, and the 
author has been singularly successful in producing the effect 
he has aimed at. We laugh, but not riotously, for we are as 
much impressed by the ingenuity of the author as by the odd- 
ness of the incidents. The best, to our mind, is “The Over- 
crowded Iceberg,” which tells how a certain Captain Spink, 
a man of immense resource and a cheerful spirit, ran 
into an iceberg in a fog, transferred his crew thither, 
trusting to his indomitable luck, and in the end, when 
the berg was melting fast, found a derelict ship and returned 
home in triumph to claim salvage. It is an excellent tale, 
humorously imagined, and briskly told. Good, also, is “The 
Extra Hands of the ‘Nemesis,’” where some rascally owners put 
to sea for a short voyage, and are compelled by the captain to 
work their passage to the Cape. There is an engaging mad- 
ness in Mr. Roberts's sailormen which differs from that of 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs’s characters, as the high seas differ from 
the Thames estuary. Mr. Connolly’s New England fishermen 
are of a different breed. They have their humour, but it is of 
a dry type, befitting those who follow one of the hardest of 
human callings in one of the wildest of seas. The Deep Sea's 
Toll is written with full knowledge and sympathy, and in 
the slow, involved talk of the men we get much of the 
flavour of the spoken word. The best tale is undoubtedly 
“The Truth about the ‘Oliver Cromwell,” but as a more 
typical instance of Mr. Connolly’s work we should select 
“The Wicked ‘Celestine,’”—a vigorous story of a ship 
inspired with a perverse devil. 

We assume that Mr. Jack London’s Tales of the Fish Patrol 
are early work. Certainly they have very little of the 
peculiar power which we associate with the author of 
The Call of the Wild. They describe the adventures of a boy 
of sixteen with the fish patrol in the bay of San Francisco. 
It is an unwritten law that poachers shall come quietly to 
prison when fairly caught, and that in return the patrol shall 
not fire upon them when they are running away; so the 
point of each tale is some ingenious device for effecting a 
peaceful capture. The most ingemious, and therefore the 
best, is “ A Raid on the Oyster Pirates.” All are told with 
vigour, but they are the kind of tales which any magazine- 
writer might have written, and admirers of Mr. London's 
work must confess to some disappointment. 





The Adventures of Alicia. By Katharine Tynan. (F. V. White 
and Co. 6s.)—The unfortunate Alicia would, if she had told the 
truth, have been obliged to say that her face was her misfortune, 
and not her fortune. She was so extraordinarily attractive that it 
was perfectly impossible for her to earn her own bread, as situation 
after situation had to be given up from fear of her wrecking the 
happiness of divers comfortable homes. The story is written 
with all Miss Tynan’s pleasantness of style, though the reader 
cannot help feeling that a few of the adventures at the end are 
put in for the express purpose of extending the book. Neither 
the story of how Alicia is secretary to the novelist nor the 
awful adventure of her saving her next mistress’s ring from 
the burglars seems to have much to do with the plot. Neither 
is the conduct of these same burglars very convincing. Miss 
Tynan is kind enough to endow her heroine at the end with 
boundless wealth, the result of the discovery of an immense 
treasure in the grounds of her betrothed lover. The story, if not 
very credible, is at any rate pleasing. 

Mrs. Grundy’s Crucifiz. By Vincent Brown. (Hutchinson and 
Co. €s.)—Mr. Vincent Brown chooses as his subject the painful 
and difficult question of the unmarried mother. Writers on this 
subject are apt to lose sight of the fact that the punishment 
is aimed, not at the personal sin, but at the sin against the 
family. The family being the foundation upon which the whole 
structure of society is built, it must be protected. Although the 
punishment accorded to the woman seems sometimes unjustly 
severe, it is absolutely necessary for the community to protect 
this sacred institution by every means in its power. Mr. Vincent 
Brown’s novel is not, and is not intended to be, pleasant reading ; 
and he does not contribute any solution of the problem which he 
has chosen for his subject. Whether the heroine of the novel is 
worth the sacrifices which the hero makes for her may perhaps be 
doubted; but the average reader will be content to leave the 





moral problem alone, and be glad that at the end of the story 
an unfortunate woman should be allowed to make a fresh and 
more promising start in a new life. 

The Wrong Envelope, and other Stories. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Although these are quite readable 
short stories, Mrs. Molesworth’s peculiar talent is in writing for 
children, not for grown-up people. The device by which the 
necessary misunderstanding between the hero and heroine is pro- 
duced in the story called “ The Wrong Envelope” is a little crude, 
and it is very difficult to believe that the matter would not have been 
explained long before the author thinks it proper to unite her 
two characters. “That Girlin Black” is the best of the stories, 
as it is very much the longest. Mrs. Molesworth’s little note at 
the beginning gives a melancholy interest to the last story, 
“ A Ghost of the Pampas,” signed “ Bevil R. Molesworth.” 








' 
CURRENT LITERATURE, 
: ———_>—_ 

THE QUARTERLIES. 

The place of honour in the new Edinburgh Review is given toa 
long and discriminating review of Mr. Winston Churchill’s Life of 
his father. The writer objects to the claim that Lord Randolph 
discovered Tory democracy. The change in the suffrage had long 
made it transparently evident that the Tory Party in democratic 
times could only obtain power by getting the support of demo- 
cracy itself. Lord Randolph, in his opinion, was far too much 
concerned with the needs of a party and with the work of the 
caucus, and too little with the permanent requirements of the 
State. His resignation showed a temper which would have 
always made him impossible for the highest rank in our 
political life. While fully admitting his great ability and 
his keen political instinct, he finds him lacking in “ any 
real depth of political principles.” The book, he remarks, 
is “the first biography of a leading English statesman in 
which the caucus system plays much part.” Perhaps the most 
interesting article is one on “ Illuminism and the French Revolu- 
tion,” a brilliant and original study of a most obscure subject. 
Some force must have been at work popularising the ideas of the 
Encyclopaedists, so that when the Revolution came it found a 
prepared soil to work upon. The writer finds this force in the 
secret societies which began with freemasonry and ended with 
occultism. Freemasonry was first introduced into France, oddly 
enough, by Lord Derwentwater,—Jacobitism thus preparing the 
way for Jacobinism. Numerous occultist associations grew out 
of it, and finally the German Weishaupt organised the different 
lodges. ‘Every secret engagement,” he said, “is a source of 
enthusiasm ; it is useless to seek for the reasons; the fact exists, 
that isenough” Among his emissaries were the famous Cagliostro, 
and the equally famous and more mysterious Comte de Saint- 
Germain. “At the great Revolution the doctrines of the lodges 
were at last translated from the silent world of secrecy to 
the common world of practice; a few months sufficed to depose 
ecclesiasticism from its pedestal and monarchy from its throne; 
to make the army republican, and the word of Rousseau law. The 
half-mystical phantasies of the lodges became the habits of daily 
life. The Phrygian cap of the ‘ illuminati’ became the headgear 
of the populace, and the adoption of the classic appellations used 
by Spartacus and his Areopagites the earnest of good citizenship.” 
—The article on “ The Political Situation in Asia” pleads for a 
final understanding with Russia on frontier questions. “No other 
combination can guarantee to England the precise object of her 
policy, the preservation of the status quo in Asia.”—-The 
concluding paper is a moderate and convincing defence of the 
principles underlying the Government’s Education Bill. We are 
glad to notice that the writer asks for those changes in detail 
which we have always advocated. 

In the new Quarterly politics are less in evidence. The 
article on “The Government and the Session” attacks the 
Ministry with great vigour on their Trade Disputes Bill, and 
advocates the German system of concurrent endowment as the only 
solution of the education difficulty.———A paper on “ The General 
Election in France” contains much valuable information on the 
exact position of the French Church under the new régime. One 
grievance the clergy have which is little understood in England. 
“The budget of public worship, which amounted to £1,700,000 
last year, was not an act of grace but a measure of compensation. 
Before the outbreak of the French Revolution the tithe alone 
brought in £3,200,000, or nearly double the income secured to the 
Church under the Concordat.” The conclusion which the writer 
reaches is that there are far more Roman Catholics in France 
than people think. “If ever persecution were to become acute, 
if the churches were to be closed, this would become clear 
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to the world."——The paper on “The Government of the 
English Church” discusses the recent Report of the Com- 
mittee on Ecclesiastical Discipline, which it vigorously defends. 
It urges that the Report be considered as a whole, and that 
the Government act upon it. “If the conflicting elements in the 
Church are allowed to develop into sharp antagonism, there will 
be every reason to fear that an actual disruption may be the 
result.”——But the main interest of an excellent number is literary 
and historical. “The Literature of Egotism” is an acute study 
of the literary mode which is represented by such books as “The 
House of Quiet,” “The Garden that I Love,” and “A Solitary 
Summer.” “This literature though it may often be 
the work of powerful and active minds, never represents such 
minds in their more vigorous and active moments; and many of 
the most important forces now at work in the world lie beyond 
the reach both of the moods and the literary methods of which 
works such as these are the result.”———Of the other contents, we 
would specially commend a paper on “Modern British Art and 
the Nation,” in which an admirably sane and catholic view of art 
is developed; and a brilliant essay on “John Knox and the 
Scottish Reformation” by Mr. R. 8S. Rait, of Oxford. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Serf Lifein Russia. By Alexandra de Holstein and Dora B. 
Montefiore. (W. Heinemann. 3s. 6d.)—The “Russian Grand- 
mother” who tells these experiences of her childhood was 
in her “teens” when the emaxcipation of the serfs took place 
(February 19th, 1861). Her story begins with a description of 
the start when the family migrates to its country abode. And it 
is with the conditions of life in this abode that it is chiefly 
occupied. It is the domestic serf that commonly appears in its 
pages ; and it comes almost as a surprise to the reader when he 
realises the absolute slavery in which theso white people were 
living,—absolute except so far as the fact that they could not be 
sold away from the place. The ruling powers seem to have been 
of the tyrannical order, and their habit of thought is contrasted 
with the recollection of a pious and humane grandfather. There 
is no attempt to dramatise and highly colour the narrative. It 
is of the simplest order, largely occupied with the childish fancies 
of the writer, but all the more effective for this reason. We see 
the domestic life of a Russian family from the point of view 
of one who, though belonging to the upper class, had the 
opportunity of seeing how the lower was affected. It would be 
interesting at any time; it is particularly so now. 


Literary Studies. By Walter Bagehot. New Edition. Vol. III. 
(Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This third volume contains 
three additional essays, two of them contributed to the 
Spectator, and one written in 1874 and published in its in- 
complete condition in the Fortnightly Review (December Ist, 
1878) after Mr. Bagehot’s death. It deals with the subject 
of “The Chances of a Long Conservative Régime in England,” 
and is an interesting example of political prophecy. The 
Tories were in power for forty years before 1832; the Liberals 
had their turn for forty years afterwards, with, of course, the 
doubtful Peelite interruption. Mr. Bagehot, whose intelligence 
was singularly detached from party, thought that the “Left. 
Centre,” to which by conviction he himself belonged, had and was 
bound to have but poor prospects. It does not appeal to the 
popular imagination; it is “in sympathy neither with the intense 
conservative force nor the intense innovating.” It cannot do 
what its near neighbour, “The Right-Centre,” can. Moderate 
Conservatives can carry proposals which are hopelessly prejudiced 
when they come from moderate Liberals. Mr. Bagehot was 
writing shortly after the Election of 1874 which overthrew the 
Gladstone Cabinet. Of the thirty-two years which followed 
between that date and the upset of the present year, the Con- 
servatives secured about twenty-three and their opponents about 
eight. Mr. Bagehot’s prophecy was fairly accurate. What, we 
wonder, would he have said to the policy which has, for a time at 
least, abolished the Centre altogether? One of the Spectator 
papers is a holiday essay on Boscastle; the other a criticism of 


Grote. 


Subject Classification. By James Duff Brown. (The Library 
Supply Company. 15s. net.)—Every reader must have felt the 
want of a subject catalogue, and been disappointed at not finding 
the want adequately supplied. He desires to get information 
about some matter, and does not know the name of any author 
who has written about it. It is quite possible that the library to 





which he has access may be well furnished with the books that 
he wants, but that he never gets access to them. It is only the 
librarian who can help him, and with the constant development 
of the public library system the learned librarian naturally 
becomes more difficult to come at. The book is too technical 
for detailed description, nor would such a description be interest- 
ing. Mr. Brown, who dealt tentatively with the subject in 
an earlier publication, appeals to the public of librarians, and will 
doubtless be properly appreciated by them. 


First Steps in Mental Growth. By David R. Major, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)—This is one of the studies of child 
development with which we are becoming familiar, They are 
likely to be most useful, as long as we recognise, as Professor 
Major certainly does, that each case is but a part of the large 
experience from which final inductions are to be made. Probably 
the steps in physical growth are the most trustworthy material. 
The baby does much the same things whatever its conditions and 
surroundings. But when it begins to observe, the difference of 
these begins to tell. And there is always the idiosyncrasy. Some 
children, to take one instance, never show any fear of dogs or 
other animals, though this fear is a common experience. 
The experience of the writer, who does not, however, 
forget that individual experiences must be discounted, is that 
gently born children show this fear less commonly than others. 
Among physical developments, the use of the left and right 
hand is especially interesting. “R,” the child who was observed, 
showed a tendency about the end of his first year to use the left 
hand. This was discouraged, and in time disappeared. Surely the 
discouragement was an error. To be ambidextrous isa great thing. 
The average performance of left-handed people is higher than 
the common. Drawing, colour, number, memory, association, are 
among the matters treated of. Professor Major did not find that 
his child had any inherited reminiscences of times when his 
ancestors had to struggle for existence with the beasts of the 
field. He was not frightened at furs, but liked the touch. A 
dog, though he may never have seen a furry creature, is always 
keenly interested in skins. “R,” it may be said, showed a 
national tendency when in his third year he developed a desire 
to make bargains with his baby brother. The book, it will 
readily be believed, affords entertainment as well as instruction. 


Practical Rifle Shooting for Soldiers and Civilians. By RB. 
Middleton Hall, R.Q.M.S. (Simpkin, Marshall,and Co. 1s. net.) 
—Mr. Middleton Hall’s object in writing this little manual 
was,as he says in his preface, “to give some practical help to 
the movement for making rifle shooting a popular pastime” both 
for civilians and for soldiers. We congratulate Mr. Middleton 
Hall on having produced a very useful and readable pamphlet. 
It is written with sense and humour, and illustrated with many 
plates and diagrams. It contains, moreover, several extremely 
interesting chapters on actual work in the field which could be 
read with profit by all members of his Majesty’s forces, and 
also by all members of rifle clubs. Mr. Middleton Hall has 
made a valuable addition to the literature of the rifle. 





The Garden, You, and I. By Barbara. (Macmillan and Co. 68.)— 
This is a pleasing book of gardening with a background of human 
interests. It comes from the other side of the Atlantic, where 
wind and sun, “mighty rulers who have to be consulted about 
boundaries,” have different aspects from what they present here, 
and whero other things, too, bring in an element of diversity. 
But there is something to be learnt from the book for all that, 
and then the background is the same. 

Haddon: the Manor, the Hall, its Lords and Traditions. By G. 
le Blane-Smith. (Elliot Stock. 10s. 6d. net.) —“‘ Hadune,” as it 
is written in the Domesday, was part of the manor of Bakewell, 
and was granted by the Conqueror to William Peverel. From 
the Peverels it passed to the Avenels, and from them to the 
families of Vernon and Basset. The Bassets wera bought out 
in the fifteenth century by the Vernons. In 1565 Sir George 
Vernon died, leaving two daughters, the younger of whom, 
Dorothy, was married to John Mauners, second son of tho first 
Earl of Rutland. Our author, we see, will have nothing of the 
romance which is commonly associated with the marriage. 
Dorothy Manners died in 1584, her husband in 1611. Their 
grandson succeeded to the property of the Rutland family in 
1641, and thus became possessor of Belvoir as well as Haddon. 
The latter continued to be the chief family residence up to the 
year 1779, when its belongings were transferred to Belvoir, 
and among them the family papers. Their fate is certainly one 
of the strangest things on record. In 1885—the date should be 
noted—Mr. Maxwell Lyte, visiting Belvoir Castle on behalf of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, had a key given him labelled 
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“Key of old writings over stable.” “The floor,” so runs the 
account, “was so covered with documents,: piled to a height of 
three or four feet, that at first there was scarcely standing room. 
Over everything was a thick layer of broken plaster and dirt.” 
And what were these papers? “In the first half-hour I found a 
holograph letter of Lord Burghley, a military petition addressed 
to the Marquis of Granby in the reign of George III., and a letter 
from Charles James Fox.” Why complain of the vandalism 
of English sightseers (see pp. xi.-xii.) when cultured nobles 
are so careless of their own glories? We need hardly say that 
Mr. le Blanc-Smith’s volume, with its glimpses into the life 
and manners of the past, is deeply interesting. We must not 
forget to mention its excellent illustrations. 


Owen’s Pembrokeshire, Part IIT. Edited, with Notes and an 
Appendix, by Henry Owen, D.C.L. (Bedford Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 
—This is the first number of the “ Cymmodorion Record Series.” 
It contains, besides some memorial verses on George Owen of 
Henlys—the author of the book here edited (ob. 1613)—the 
“ Dialogue of the Government of Wales,” “Cruell Lawes against 
Welshmen ”—and they certainly are cruel and unjust, as they are 
summarised here—a “Treatise of Lordshipps Marchers in 
Wales,” and a “ Description of Wales,” including the counties of 
Monmouth, Glamorgan, Brecknock, Radnor, and Pembroke. 
Parish churches, fairs, towns, deer parks, mountains, rivers, 
gentlemen’s mansions, with names of owners and their wives, 
are given. The editor has added throughout explanatory and 
illustrative notes. 


Arrowsmith’s Dictionary of Bristol. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 
6s. net.)—This is a revised and enlarged edition of a book first 
published a little more than twenty years ago. The illustrations 
are, we are told, mostly new, and there is an excellent “ Bird’s- 
eye View” of the city. The form in which the information, 
historical and other, is given is certainly most convenient, 
though we do not find everythizy that we look for. Under the 
heading of “Colston” we find novices of the “Colston Com- 
memoration Societies,” but nothing about the man himself. 


New Epirions.—Through the Wordsworth Country. By William 
Knight. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 5s.)—This volume was 
first published towards the end of 1891; new editions appeared 
in 1897, 1898, and 1902. For this issue Mr. Harry Goodwin’s 
most interesting illustrations, some of them recording a vanished 
past, and all worthy of the subject, have been specially re- 
engraved.—Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in Ireland. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Edited by John Cooke, M.A. 
(E. Stanford. 9s.)—Four years have passed since the appear- 
ance of the sixth edition, and the interval has been duly 
utilised. Irish literature and the Irish language have their place 
in the introduction. We are glad to see them there, and com- 
mend Mr. Cooko’s guarded sympathy for the Gaelic movement. 
“Tf it keeps itself free from the intrusion of that plague of things 
Trish, politics, ac it claims to do, its influence may have far- 
reaching effects in brightening the homes and enriching the 
lives of the peasantry, who are now being rooted in the soil 
by the most comprehensive measure, by aid of the State, ever 
devised in the United Kingdom.” 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—__———_ 


Ball (J. I.), Strongholds of the Barons, 4to... ..(A, Fairbairns) net 3/6 
















Bonn (M. J.), Modern Ireland and her ‘Agrari: in Proble 2m (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Brown (J. D.), Manual of Practical Bibliography, l2mo .... .(Boutledge ») 26 
Burra (E. M.), Copper: the Life of a Theatrical etetni Star Burleigh) net 2/6 
Clare (A.), he Little Gate of Tears, cr 8vo.. eaesiinane thbaneaniiianeil (Long) 6/0 
Collings (J.), Land Reform, 8vo. ...(Longmans) net 12/6 
Cornford (L. C.), ‘The Defenceless ‘Islands, | cr 8vo.. ....(Richards) net 2/6 
Davidson (J.), Holiday and other Poems, l2mo . anal vanat net 3/6 
Deland (M.), The Awakening of Helena Richie, <i arper) 6/0 
Dodd (C. L.), The Child and the Curriculum, cr 8vo.......... (: ae in) 2/6 
Dudley (A.), Everyman: a Morality, 460.00... (A. Fairbairns) net 3/6 
Escombe (E.), Old Maids’ Children, er 8vo .. ..».(Sonneuschein) net 36 
Fechner (G. T’.), Ou Life after Death, END cninassisssanntiinnienmedies (K. Paul) 36 
Fitz (R. K.), Problems of Babyhood, 12mo ............cccceececeesseeneees (Bell) net 36 
Harriman (K. E.), The Girl and the Deal, er 8vo ............. (Port. Pub. Co.) 60 
Harriman (K. E.), The Girl Out There, er 8vo_ ..............0 (Port. Pub. Co.) 6/0 
Hart (W. C.), Confessions of an Anarchist, er 8vo., .. (Richards) net 2,6 
Heath (Major E. C.), Examinations in Military Enginee ring 

(Christophers) net 1/6 


Imperial Strategy, by the Military Correspondent of the times, 8vo 

(J. Murray) net 21/0 
Jepson (G.), Cams and the Principles of their Construction, 8vo (Low) net 6/0 
Lamborn (L. L.), Modern Soaps, Candles and peiesneneent - ockwood) net 30/0 
Lippmann (Fr.), Engraving and Etching, 8vo.. .... ..(Grevel) net 10/6 
Long (G.), Two Lives in Parenthesis, cr 8V0 ..............c00ceeesee senses (Drane) 6/0 
Lucas (C. P.), The Canadian War of 1812, 8vo ......(Oxtord Univ. Press) net 12/6 
MacColl (M.), The Royal Commission and the Ornaments Rubric, 8vo 

(Longmans) net 126 
Mills (J.), Jack Cherton of Sydney, Cr 8V0.......... ccc cccccee coveeeeeceeers (Drane) 6/0 
Neubauer (A.) and Cowley (A. E.), Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in the 

Bodleian Library, Vol. IL., 4t0 0.0.20... .-cccce ccceee (Oxford Univ. Press) net 30/0 

Nightingale (H. M.), Savile Gilchrist, M.D. : a Novel, er 8vo .........(Long) 6/0 
Oxenhain (J.), Profit and Loss, er 8vo.............. ‘aie (Methuen) 6/0 
Posselt (E. A.), Cotton Mannfuctuaring, P ‘ .{Low) net 21/0 
Practice of Gynecology (The), by Various Auth mpton) net 31/6 














a 


Pulgar (I.), “‘ The Support of Faith,’’ 8vo .. La ‘acob) net 
Sandford (A. L.), A A Year’ 3 Work with Mother Nature, Vol. (L Pitman) 3/6 
Smith (W.), Psyche and Soma, 12mo .....:... pas (Richards) net 3/6 
Spargo (J.), Socialism, cr 8vo ... ..... (Macmillan) net 
Spilsbury (A. G.), The Tourmaline Expedition, NOD casos (De 
Staley (E.), — Leighton of Stretton, P.R.A., cr 8vo ... 

Sturgis (H. O.), All that was Possible. cr 8vo.. 

Van Slyke (L. L. ), Modern Methods of Testing Miik, &. 





- Paul) net 
Warren (F. D,), Handbook on Reinforced Concrete = Architects, &e., 


l2mo ..... .(Lockwood) net 106 
Willoughby ‘de Broke (Baron), ‘Kavice on Fox Hunting ‘7. &E. mer net 50 
Woods (F. A.), Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty, 8vo Il) net 12/6 


LIBERTY’S CATALOGUE AND PATTERNS FREE SALE 














LIBERTY’S TO-DAY SALE 
TO-DAY 
LIBERTY’S TO-DAY SALE 


LIBERTY’S LIBERTY & CO., necent ST., LONDON SALE 
OSLER. 


SS AND CHLINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
NATIONAL 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
‘*DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


Write for Leafict on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
BY USING 
“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 
Prepared for home use from the 
identical spring which supplies 


the Baths at Droitwich. . . 


THE NATURAL treatment for all Muscular affections, 
such as Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, &c., &e. 





CRYSTAL GLASS 











The 


From all Chemists and Stores, or 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd., 
16 Eastcheap, London, E.C, 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 





For Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved SOCIETY. 
Educational Institutions. ESTABLISHED 1825. 





Over £2 2s. per 
cent, per annum. 


Average Bonus 


Assurances at very low premiums 
for 8vU years 


for the first Five Years under the 
Society’s advantageous convertible 
‘erm Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secwerany. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,000,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INSUBED 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Having for many years made a saehatial 
of OLD ENGLISH Furniture ° 


H AM P TON 8 


invite Collectors who are in search of rare pieces 
to write to them for Illustrations of their present selection of any 
particular piece they are seeking. 


A Large Collection of 
GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


can always be seen at their Galleries. 


Pall Mail East, Trafalgar Square, London 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTO. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed ... .. £15,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—Tbe rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restr.cted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 

13°7 per cent. of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These proiits 
are large. aud at the last two valuations have permitted reversiouary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANCE. 





Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Wit11am Sraeet, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


4 OR IMMEDIATE SALE—A _ very old-established 

GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, situated in a picturesque part of York- 
shire. Good house furnished throughout. 17 Bedrooms; Large Schoolroom; 
3% good Reception-Rooms. Everything ready for carrying on the Establish- 
ment, without interruption.—Apply to “ SIRRAM,” 55 Market St., Bradford, 


QCARBOROUGH.— WELL-FURNISHED CHARMING 
kK VILLA (with fine Reception, Billiard. and Bed Rooms, ample Offices), 
splendid sea views, celebrated beautiful yardens, TO LET for either August or 
September on very moderate terms. The family leaving home. Stabling if 
reyuired.—Address, Mr. ANDREW ORR, Estate Agent, Searborough, 
UFFOLK.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, during the 
Summer months or for a longer period, an excellent COTTAGE, con- 
taining 3 Sitting and 5 Bedrooms, ani very good Offices, with Stable and 
Coachhouse,—Apply Estate Otfice, Buxhall, near Stowmarket, 


mmo LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and OTHERS. 


LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, comfortable. 
t 











is. & day. 
Miss FRASER, Hangersk-y Hill, Ringwood. 


QCHOOL TRANSFER.—PRINCIPAL of a very old- 
N 


established and successful Boarding-School for Daughters of Gentlemen 
at a fashionable seaside resort on the South Coast contemplates retirement, 
and desires to meet with a suitable successor. At present 31 Pup.js in the 
School, and 5 already entered for next Term. Receipts average £4,00) per 
annum, and net profits £700 per anuum. £2,000 to £5,000 capital required for 
Goodwill, Furniture, &c.—For full details apply to “ 4143," care of Gabbitas, 
Thring, & Co., 36 Sackville Street, Loudon, W 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
L*** GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ELECTION OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors of the Foundation known asthe Lymm Grammar School, in 
the Parish of Lymm, in the County of Chester, invite applications for the 
Herd-Mastership of the School. 

The gentleman to be appomted must be a Graduate of some University in 
the Umted Kingdom, and must be married. 

There is a good house in which the Head-Master must reside, with accom- 
modation for 13 Boarders. 

The School is a dual one, and adjoins the house. 

a has accommodation for about 100 Boys and Girls, 

Candidates must send in their applications mark ” lie o 
undersigned before 30th Juiy, 19060 . on eee ee ee 

Any Candidates the Governors desire to see will be communicated with 
after the lst August, 1906, 

The Head-Master will be required to commence his duties and occupy the 
house in September, 1906, 

For further information apply, in writing, to the undersigned. 

T. J. RIDGWAY, 
Hon. Clerk to the Governors of the Lymm Grammar School. 

Wildersmoor, Lymm, Cheshire, 19th July, 1906, 


(QOUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST BROMWICH. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


FORM MASTER is REQUIRED for the above School. Candidates must 
be well qualified in Elementary Mathematics and general Form Subjects, be 
good disciplinarians, and willing to take an active part in the general work of 
the School. Commencing salary, £100.—Applicatious and testimonials should 
be sent at once to the HEAD-MASTER, 

J. E. PICKLES, Secretary. 


The Institute, West Bromwich. 


(AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY DAY TRAINING 





COLLEGE, 


The post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION in this College is 
VACANT by the appointment of R. L. Archer, M.A., to the Professorship of 
Education at Bangor.—Candidates, who must have taken an Honours Degree 
either at Cambridge or Oxford, and must be competent to supervise teaching 
in school. should apply to the Principal, OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge, for in... rmation as to the details of the work and the 
remuneration, Applications will be received up to July 3ist. 

OUNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Principal—J. F. HUDSON, M A., B.Sc. 

LADY LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAG and LITERATURE 
REQUIRED in September. Must be competent to conduct Classes for Univer- 
sity Examinations and the Training of Teachers. Experience essential, Salary 
.—For further particulars, apply to THOS. THORP, Secretary. 


“ESWICK SCHOOL. 











8 Cc 

Owing to the acceptance by the Rev. Cecil Grant of another post, the 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT at Christmas. The 
School is conducted as a first-grade Bourdmg and Day School—dual—for 
boys and girls. Emoluments. £120, plus capitation graut of £3 per scholar, 
together with house and hostel for 24 boys. The School is one of those from 
which candidates may offer themselves for Hastings Exhibitions at Queen's 
College, Oxford.—Further particulars may be obtained from J. BROATCH, 
Esq., Clerk to the Governors, Keswick, to whom applications must be sent ou 
a form (to be obtained from him) not later than September 10th, 1906, 











ORTHWICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, for Autumn Term, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, Graduate in 
Science, to take Botany and Mathematics; must be first-class Teacher and 
good disciplinarian. Salary, £120 
Apply Miss A. G. PIERCE, M.A., Head-Mistress, Thorndale, Lymm, Cheshire, 


ERBY sO 2 OC OC bh. 


The GOVERNORS of DERBY SCHOOL INVITE 
the post of HEAD-MASTER, Graduate; under 45 years of age. 
salary £500, 

Appheations to be sent in before 11th August to WILLIAM COOPER, Clerk 
to the Governors, Derby, from whom copies of the Scheme and further 
particulars may be obtained. 

EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT, for the Session 1906-7, a JUNIOR 
DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS, at a salary of £75 per annum,—Applications, 
from Women only, with Testimonials, to be sent by July 25th to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom particulars can be obtained. 


APPLICATIONS for 


Guaranteed 





WOMEN. 


| ALA COUNTY SCHOOLS.—WANTED for September, 
an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for the Girls’ School (non-resident). Com- 
pulsory subjects: French (if acquired abroad a recommendation), Drawing 
(Ablett’s), and Class Singing. Other subjects desirable: Geography and 
Needlework. The French Classes are mixed, and experience in teachng boys 
isdesirable. Salary according to qualifications.—Apply at once, stating salary 
required and enclosing testimonials, to J. R. JONES, Esq., Solicitor, Bala, 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE'’S' GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W.—WANTED, in September, a MISTRESS, with Botan 

as Special Subject, to TAKE CHARGE of a MIDDLE SCHOOL FORM, 
Degree essential. Sulary scale and Pension scheme.—Apply by letter to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS at the School. 

ADY REQUIRES POSITION as HOUSEKEEPER or 
BZ MATRON in School, College, or Institution. Thoroughly experienced ; 
highly recommended.—Miss B., 36 Sussex Sauare, Brighton. 


hig PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departmeats for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education premium 
required Term of Indentures, 4 years. ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, 


and manners. No 
Apply by letter 
Birmingham. 


GIRLS’ 
fFVHE PRINCIPAL of a High-class “ Recognised ” 


BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, in a fine position on South Coast, 
can RECEIVE on HALF TERMS to fill vacancies ONE or TWO PUPILS of 
good social position. — Address “B. Z.,”"’ Willines, 73 Knichtsbridge, 5.W. 


pAkueoroucn COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BUXTON, DERMYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers hotding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &. Moderate fees, 
Lilusteated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 
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MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B, 


st 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 

‘or Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos ; 
Prospectus on application. 


Miss BERVON. 





"© paaiasheatariaes EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridce 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the aivantare 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwel! Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


Ea OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Peringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others. 

2. 39 GRAHAM STRELT, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIs, L.A. 
Students trained for Froebel Society's ond C ‘ambridge Diplomas. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes, 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper L ake r Street, N.W. w. 


OODARD SCHOOL. 
S ANNE'S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Pablic Church of England ‘School for Gentlemen's Dangliters. Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pare 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDURE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts 
Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework, Children received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained Nurse. 
|? sccm MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 
Class I. 

Qr. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
KD (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
INING DEPARTMENT for STUDEN'T-TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 

The tory, Warrington. 


LKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Genticwomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
feld. Great educational advantages; London l’rofessors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


~' MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL. Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 





~ FOR 














CNROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Q Beautiful positi on, bracing air, over 7/0 ft. above sea-level. Seay 
Special attention to development of character.—Principa 


good education. 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certiticate (Registered). 


—Address, Whincroft, C srowborough, 


ASTBOURNE. —ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Lasies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey.&c. 


{\ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

5 for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
M: ss BOY cor Y and Miss TARVER 


 ADY ~ strongly RECOMMENDS RESIDENCE for 
WOMEN STUDE NTS within 10 minutes’ walk of School of Medicine, 
Stade School, British Museum.—-Apply Miss DAVIDSON, 4 Porchester 


Terrace, 


SF HE ELENS, , CLIPTO , BRISTOL—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen. at + =F agate Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staif of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Fieid, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANK HOUSE, B AKEWEL L, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chateworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
Resident French 
Riding, Goif.— 














msed). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London, 
Mistress, Visiting Prot rs. Gymuastics, Swimming, 
Principals, the Misses K NIGHT 


fP\HORNELOE SCHOOL, 











BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Dauchters of Gentlemen. Zeautiful country. Games, 
ymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Tudividual training. 
‘xcellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBU TT, M. A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


/-HESHIRE — WINCHAM HALL, | 

GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. Larye Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields ; Riding ; 

Perfect Savitation ; highly qualitied Staff; Great Successes.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in ove of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreigu Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectus ou application. 


~ LOSTOCK 











} Dressmaking, and ‘Needlework. 





HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educationaland Remedial Gymnastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games. 
sone for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIR 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the Principal, Mise © OGSTON, Physical Training College, Dunfermline. 








OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education, All brauches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, and Medic al Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygie ne, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful studeuts, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

HEALTEIF STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 


ming, 
be arranged! for in all branches of —q wer wey J —— to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. J. Gladstone, Hon, and Roy, 


i y yttelton, D.D.—F ).—Further Par tn a an the SEC *RETARY. 


LING’ “ ‘SW EDISH SY ST ED 
MHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG 
_ 87 Lansdowne Road. Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSTFELD. Stude tes 
are trained in this Coliege to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymmastice on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Danciug, Fencing, Hoc key, Lacrosse, C ricket, Tennis, Ke. 


I IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
4 for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorongh Traming, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 


Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


“NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION, Also receives those re: juiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life, 
Send for Prospectus, 


7.” E CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 








COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN 'TEACHERS 


Mies HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class 1. ; late Heasi-Mistvess of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential Colleg e providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
titicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 


Principal: 







University. Amp le op Be rtunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and im September.—Full particulars as to 


qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
applic ation to Miss H. L. POWEL L, Cambridge Training College. 





l\HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD. WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a ‘Training College for Secondary 
Tenachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 


Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tious of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 


two of £15 each, teuable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectnses may be obtained from the "PRINCIPAL. 


s* MARYS COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 








Principal—Miss JANE. L. LATHAM. Girton College. 

]. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 

2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75.—Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL, 


M222 A GREY TRAININ 





'G@ COLLEGE for WO EN 


TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 






Teachers’ Diplomas and the Hig her Certitic ute of the National Froebel Union. 
- yr particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 


—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hoe key, Tennis, 


Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
I'welve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Munist« rs’ Daughters.—PFor Pr spectus apply PRINCIPA AL, 


LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL of Domestic Scrence, 
Barrack Sq., Gloucester.—Training in Cookery, laundry, Housewifery, 
National Union Examinations recognised by 
the Board of Education. Large and commodious buildings. SPECIAL 
COURSE tor Ladies in Domestic Science. Residential hostels, New Term, 
Sept. 19th.—For further particulars, apply ORGANISING SECRETARY. 


“IVI ERPOOL—SUMMERFIELD, ALEXANDRA DRIVE. 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for for GIRLS. Fually qualified staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. Good games. 
—Prinei pals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER, 

QUNNYBRAE, | GRANGE-OVER.- SANDS, 

LANCASHIRE. 

School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery: swimmer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIR«.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 

Air very bracing from Downs anl Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 

house. Cambri the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 

ye. NOR L AN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 

lege, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 

Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training iu 
Special attention paid to health. 























Newnhain Cx 
playing field. 
character and manners. 


‘AURREY HILLS._GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 


bt SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stauds C7 bove sea level iu 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 
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LL SO HOO IL, 
LONDON, _3.E. 


UD 


R HA 
FOREST HILL, 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 

For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS 


First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Langnages. 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Srevrr, F.R.S. (Science); H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
F.R Hist.S. (History); M. Hvevexer (French Literature); Dr. Sreprrat 
(German Literature) ; C. Jrnnam, M.A. (“Current Events”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gvustave Garcta. RC.M.; Gustave Prapeav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Groner Maerata, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pavt Srorvine (Violin), &. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Keri. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certiticated 
gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
purse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres. Large 
gymnasitun. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


(HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
/ THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 








—_— Head-Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea......Miss H, Walsh oe. ae 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford............... Miss C. I, Dodd, M.A, £40-2£15 


(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 





Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 
atte Sects Aen IO LS vont eect 
ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
\ (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ov application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St. Andrews. 


IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS is strongly 

RECOMMENDED by the Rev. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of 

St. Michael’s, Blackheath. Individual care is taken of the pupils, and health 

is specially studied. Great Educational Advantages, Music and Languages 

specialities. Careful Physical Training. Very Healthy Situation on High 

Ground. Good Garden, and Field for Games. Prospectus, References.— 
Apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com- 

forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
inasound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High aud healthy position. 
Qt. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
\) MIDDLESEX.—Recognised by the Board of Education. 10} miles from 
London. Threeacresof ground, Country. Bracing, open and healthy district, 
Gymnasium, playing field ; Sanatorium detached from the house. Principals— 
Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Miss SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College. 


Or ANDREWS UNI \ For WOMEN, 
RK vy 





VERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
Vith Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETALY, i..L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





S. AGATHA’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ICHM N D, ORKS HIRE. 
Established in 1891 by the Ven. Archdeacon Danks, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th, 
Apply to the Principal, Miss HUDDLESTONE, 


|’ cero uhrpmanenat HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS, 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 20th. New Entries Sept. 24th. 
J,INISHING HOME SCHOOL near London.—Recom- 


mended by the Countess M——h, Lady K., and others whose daughters 
were there educated. Garden; Outdoor Sports. Best advantages for 
Languages. First-rate Visiting Professors.—‘* MATER,” care of Gibson, 
54 Westbourne Grove, London. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIc, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under recognised 
Teachers of the University of London), in preparation for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the conjoint Board. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, £145 to £52 10s. 
Competed for in September.—For Handbook of Curriculum apply to the DEAN. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

to be COMPETED for in September, 1906.—Two Open Scholarships in 

Arts, one of the value of £100, open to Candidates under twenty years of age, 
and one of £50, open to Candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open 
Scholarships in Science, one of the value of £150 and another of £60, open to 
Candidates under twenty-five years of age. One Open Scholarship for Univer 
sity Students who have completed their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of 
the value of £50.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to the 
DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th 

to 7th. Open to boys a, gy 2ist, as to others. Ciasses for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICK, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildiugs, 
Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School 

Fine buildings. Moderate Fees, Separate Junior House. New 

Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 

Home Farm.—For Llustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Head-Master. 
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THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
ERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
desire to call attention to 
THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SCHOOL, 
which 
PREPARES BOYS FOR THE UNIVERSITIES AND FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 





Under the Head-Mastership of Dr. ROUSE, efforts have been made to 


improve on the ordinary methods of teaching. 


Of the distinctive features of the School work, the following may be 
specially mentioned :— 


(1) Improved teaching of the Classics, resulting in a great saving of time. 
(2) Spoken French and German, 

(3) Teaching of English and English Literature in all the classes. 

(4) A carefully graded Science course. 

(5) Drawing leading up to the Engineering Tripos. 





The work of the Preparatory School is also specially suited for candidates 
for the Navy. 





A detailed Account of the Work of the School has been drawn up, and may, 
together with the ordinary Prospectus, be had of the Clerk to the Governors, 
J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Sidney Street, 
Cambridge. 
H ACADEMY. 
SESSION 1906-7. 


J, DINBURG 
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Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, 
Lincoln College, Oxford, 

ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Wednesday, 
Sra October, 1906, is NOW BEING MADE, and it is particularly requested 
that early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

The School Prospectus may be had on application at the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A, HARDY, M.A. Oxon., Scott House, Kinnear Road, or Mr. 
A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, If there should be 
no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, M.A. 
Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon. 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders. 


OLLAR Sess PER PK N.B. 
Head-Master—CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1906, 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
Civil Service and Army Examinations, Extensive grounds, beautiful and 
healthy situation, 
Llustrated Prospectus and List of Boarding-houses on application to 
THOS, J. YOUNG, F.C.LS., Secretary. 


yas COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


HPs )M COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
4 PBARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. _ Hehe yt 
ae SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th. 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 


} YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M. 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 

YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY, 
NORTH WALES. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at 
the School on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 24th and 25th, 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 









“ 








A. 
APPLICATIONS for 











ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 

PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and B.N.C., OSBORNE. Splendid 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. Musieal 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply B. W. HUNT, M.A., Orxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 





NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
Ss WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


NHIGWELL SCHOOL.—Chairman of Governors, Col. 
the Right Hon. MARK LOCKWOOD, C.V.O., M.P. Head-Master, 
Rev. RB. D. SWALLOW, Hon. Canon of St. Albans. 

Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Scholarships, &c., for 
Michaelmas Term. 
LANDUDNO, TAN-Y-BRYN.—Preparatory School. 

On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. Inspection cordially mvited.— 
L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Loud.) 

: #e.2- Ss ¢c ze Gh, 

Competent and Experienced Instruction, with watchful care. A few 
BOYS only are BECEIVED in a most healthy district near London. Large 
house. Spacious grounds.—‘* GRADUATE,” care of J. and J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Stre London, 




















et, 





HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER, Scholarship 
Examination at end of every Term. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


NIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 

A. J. P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lect. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 

Stuff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, Eng., 

Modern Lang., &e. Arrangements for Scieuce. Hight now at Oxford and Camb, 
Cricket Profess., Boating.—Sulhamsteat Rectory, Berks. Station: Theale. 








YOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, near BOURNEMOUTH.— 
kK) Mr. G. MEAKIN, Pembroke Lodge, PREPARES not more than 30 BOYS 
tor the leading Public Schools. Fees moderate. Climate sunny and bracing. 
Gravel soil. Delicate boys specially cared for. Games, Sea-bathing. Special terms 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Reference permitted to the Bishop of Loadon. 





TORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
i BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen's Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Koyal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOB 
BASSET’? (U.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, 8.3.0. 
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RR Ot4s AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patros—H.M. KING EDWARD ViI. 
Presinent—The TFARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors.Agriculturists, intending Colonista,&c. 
Farming aad Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. P 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, Xe., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 


noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B-Sc., Principal. 5 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. ferms moderate. Get Prospectus. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high ubove the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-idaster, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


4 ASTBOURNE.—BOY 8S’ (Preparatory). 

Patron—The MARQUIS OF ABERGAVENNY, K.G. 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 

Individual attention given to all Pupils. 
Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 
Head-Master’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket, Swimming, Gymuasium, Xc. 
For Prospectus, Views, &c., address Nevill House. 


LENALMON D. 


The New ENGINEERING SIDE will be OPEN next SEPTEMBER. 
For particulars apply to the Reverend the WARDEN, Trinity College, 
3. 


Glenalmond, Perth, N.t 
SCHOOL. 














ERKHAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Jumor School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successfal prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Schoot House, 


UBLIC SCHOOL.—TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 

VACANT in September for boys over 11. Sunny, bracing climate ; 

Chapel, Gymnasium, Laboratory, Fives Courts, Workshop, Drilling.—Address, 
“OXFORD,” care of Willings, 73 Knightsbridge, Loudon, S.W. 


OY TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 

EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, conducted by E. GRIERSON, a self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ 
experience. Public-school boys and adults received.—Address, Acomb House, 
Bedford: or 10 Bentinek Street, Manchester Sonare. London, W. 


NTAMMERING.—The severest and most obstinate cases 

can now be perfectly and permanently cured by one who has cured 

himself after stammeriug for 10 years. Interview on written »pplication,— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.U, 

















FOREIGN. 
IESBADEN.— PENSIONAT BERNHARDT, 


Freseniusstrasse, lately at 44 Kapellenstrasse, but now removed to 
the larger and more commodious premises above named. Most healthy 
situation, adjoiniag pinewoods, standing in its own grounds. High-class 
School (established 1849) for the Daughters of Gentlemen, replete with every 
modern comfort and arrangement. Sanitary certilicate. Fully qualitied stuif 
of Resident Governesses and Visiting Professors. Special attention paid to 
Languages. Tennis, Swimming. and Calisthenics. Highest references.—For 
Prospectus apply Principal, Fraulein A. BERNHARDT 


ALDHEIM, BERNE. 


for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. All advan- 
and Winter sports. Highly recommended.— 
m England Ancust and September. _ 


or 


~/ 





Small HOME SCIIOOL 
tages. Physical training 
Misses HFISS, Principals, 

YRUGES, PEMBROKE SCHGOL.—A first-class English 
e education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life ou the Contiuent.—Prospectus from C. EK. LAURENCE, MLA. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Brages 


| ere SCHOOL HOME 











for Young Gentlemen, 
in French and ali cther 
Attendance at a Protestant 
NEXT 


CAEN (Normandy).—Private tuition 
Subjects. Family life. English comfort. 
(English or French) church. Iuclusive fees : £32 a term, £90 a year, 
TERM begins September 20th.—Apply to Professor L. BASCAN, 

IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinuntions, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CUAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

] IEPPE.—Mr. R. E. LEACH (M.A. Cantab.), late Head- 


Master of Appleby School, PREPARES PUPILS for the University, 
Army, and other Examinations, 











Special opportunities for learning French 
and German. - Summer Address: Chemin de la Citadclle 4. 


NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIKLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversational Freuch rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketehing, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Rugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


TEUILLY, PARIS. — Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in ail branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, duncing, fencing. — Address till 
September 15th, care of F. J. COCHRAN, Esq., 152 Union Street, Aberdeen, 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCLES for October in their HOME SCHOOL, in 
Paris. Excellent Education First-rate Professors for Music, Languazes, 
Painting, Lectures on Art. Houce healthily situated near Bois. Tennis, riding, 
fencing, gymnasium, Practical Cookery aud Dressmaking. Miss Metherell is 
iv England, 46 Tulbot Road, Highgate, N., aud can arrange io see paureuts, 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


S{CHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, wil] 
be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by sending (free of charge 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommend, 
Establishments. When writing please state the age of Pupil, the 
district preferred. and give some idea of the fees to paid.— 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C. Telephone 5,053, Central. 


PeeCeAaATrtiV a. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call npon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Strvet, London, W. 


a ae 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a aay of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiang 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Reywiremeuts should be sent to the 
Manager, kh. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ryxO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with fall 
particulars. Schools also recommendea.—MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
aid., 22 Craven Street, Trafalcuc Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard, 


N INVALID can be RECEIVED in the HOME of a 

MEDICAL MAN residing in the lovehest part of the Surrey hills, 
Garden ljacres. Terms according to case, but probably about l0gs. per week, 
—Address Box 153, Te Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


MISCELLANEOUS. : 


ITY OF NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS on 
Mortgage of the General District Rate at £3 10s. per cent. per annum, 
Particulars may be obtained from Sir SAMUEL G. JOUNSON, Town Clerk 
or Mr JOHN E. BRYAN, City Accountant, Nottingham. pie SA P 
YYPEWRITING WANTED, 
Taterary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, Further par- 
ticulars on appliention,— Miss NICHOLSON, 18 Llova Square, London, W.C, 
SIX FINE OLD CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS, with Carved Wheat-ear Backs, 























\ ANTED, 


Send Photo or Rough Sketch, with Price, to “ CHITPENDALE,” 
Rox %, The Snectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strund, W.C, 


Bovxvemouru HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Suu-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 

Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &e, 

RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 

"028 @€sT RB Fs a 2 8, 
Fifty Licensed INNS and HOTELS under control of P.R.H.A,, Lt, 
Broudway Chambers, Westminster. Seud for List and Pamphlet ou Public- 

House Reform.—COUNTRY INNS.” 

I EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
JF BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Seu and moorland scenery; 
beautiful country. Special advautages for young visitors; walks, picuics, 
tennis, bathing (in snmmer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship, 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earuers.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 





N ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 








KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concermug Manuscripts, 


AS) 19s. 6d. NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES on the 

Ow* S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, Departures :—July 21st; 
Auzust 4th, Isth, 

£5 5s. LUCERNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, MONTANA, 

H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, Ltd. 

To the Tlolders of 

6 per cent. Notes maturing ist January, 1907. 

4} per cent. Collateral Trust Bonds maturing ist February, 1907. 

5 per cent. Notes maturing ist September, 1908. 

Referring to the Notice date! 25th June, 1906, the undersigned, at the 
request of holders of above Obligations, have consented to extend the time 
for the deposit of Securities for exchange ou the basis therein set forth for a 
further period termiuable at the pleasure of the uudersigne|l, who expressly 
reserve the right to terminate said extended period and to withdraw said offer 
at any time without notice. 

Until the termination of said extendel period, Deposits may be made with 
the undersigned, in the City of New York, or with either of the following 
Depositaries as their Agents :— 

J. Herry Scuréper & Co., Lonpoyx, 

Swiss Baxkveneix, Lonxpox, 

Bank FUR HANDEL UND InpustrRie, Berwry, 
Bevtiner TANDELSGESELLSCHAFT, BeR_iy, 
Horr & Co., AMSTERDAM, 


who will be prepared to receive the Securities for the purpose of transmission 
tu the undersizved in New York, to be exchanyed for new notes aud cash on 


the basis stated :u suid offer, 
LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 
HALLGARIEN & CO, 





° 


3,273). 





New Yonrs, July 17th, 1906, 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half 
yearly, from January to June, and Jrom July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and Jaly. Cloth Cases for the Ilalf- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained throuzs any Bookseller ur Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18. Gd. cach. By post, 18. 9d, 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


NO PART OF THIS ISSUE HAS BEEN UNDERWRITTEN. 
The full Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


‘The LIST of Applications will be OPENED on FRIDAY, the 20th 
day of July, and will be CLOSED on or before TUESDAY, the 
24th day of July, at 3 p.m., for both Town and Country. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 
F 


CLEVELAND AND DURHAM 
ELECTRIC POWER Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts of 1862 to 1900.) 


SHARE CAPITAL - - - £1,000,000 
Divided into— 


70,000 Five per Cent. Cumulative Prefereuce Shares of £5 each, with priority 
as to Capital, 

70,000 Six per Cent. Participating Ordinary Shares of £5 each, entitled to a 
moiety of profits after such 6 per cent., and with priority as to Capital 
over the Deferred Shares. 

60,000 Deferred Shares of £5 each. 

AU surplus divisible profits over 6 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares will be 

divided equally between the Ordinary and Delerred Shareliolders, 


Issue, at Par, of 
70,00 FIVE PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES OF 
£5 EACH, and 
70,000 SIX PER CENT. PARTICIPATING ORDINARY SHARES OF 
: £5 EACH. 
Payable as follows :— 
Preference Shares :—On application, 10s. ; on allotment, 15s. ; and the balance 
in sums of not more than £1 5s. at intervals of not less than two months. 
Ordinary Shares :—On application, 10s.; on allotment, 15s. ; and the balance 
in sums of not more than £1 5s, at intervals of not less than two months. 


CLEVELAND & DURHAM ELECTRIC POWER Ltd. 
DIRECTORS : 

JOHN HOBART ARMSTRONG (Director of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Electric Supply Compauy, Ltd..and Chairman of the County of Durham 
Electric Power Suppiy Company), St. Nicholas Chambers, Newcastile- 
upon-Tyne. s 

MAURICE LOWTHIAN BELL (Director of Bell Pros., Ltd., and of Dorman, 
Long, and Co., Ltd.), Rounton Grange, Northallerton, Yorkshire. 

CHARLES EMMOTT (Chairman of Robert Stephenson and Co., Ltd.), 
Thorpe Hall, Darlington. 

JAMES FALCONER (Chairman of the Promoters of the Administrative 
County of London and District Electric Power Bill), 52 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh. 

The Hon. ROBERT JAMES (Director of Paimer's Shipbuilding and Iron Co., 
Ltd.), St. Nicholas. Richmond, Yorkshire. 

Sir JOHN DAVISON MILBURN, Bart. (Chairman of the Newcastle and 
District Electric Lighting Company, Ltd., and of the Northern Counties 
Electricity Supply Company, Ltd.), Acklington, Northumberland. 

MANAGER: 

ARNOLD B. GRIDLEY (Late Assistant Manager of the Newcastle-upon- 

Tyne Electric Supply Company, Ltd.) 





BANKERS: 
BARCLAY and CO., Ltd., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Middlesbrough, and 
London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS: 


To the Company :—WATSON, BURTON, and CORDER, Ml Pilgrim Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
To the Northern Counties Electricity Supply Company, Lid. :—COOPER and 
GOODGER. Grey Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
To the Cleveland aud Durham County Electric Power Company :—JACKSON 
and JACKSON, Queen's Terrace, Middlesbrough. 
ENGINEERS : 
CHARLES H. MERZ and WILLJAM McLELLAN, Collingwood Buildings, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
AUDITORS: 
WILLIAM SWAN (Monkhouse, Goddard, & Co.), Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
W. B. PEAT and CO., London and Middlesbrough. 
BROKERS: 
WISE, SPEKE, and CO., 23 Collingwood Street, aud Stock Exchange, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
WOOLSTON, BEETON, BRODRICK, and WEST, 15 Austin Friars, and 


Stock Exchange, Lundon, E.C. 
CUTLER and LACY, 41 Waterloo Street, and Stock Exchapge, Birmingham, 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE (pro tem.): 
M. SHORT, Boyal Exchange Buildings, Newcastle-upon-Tyue, 








The following are extracts from the full Prospectus :— 

Cleveland and Durham Electric Power Limited (hereinafter called the 
Company) is formed with a view to developing the supply of electric power in 
Cleveland and the County of Durham and in certain districts in Northumber- 
land, on lines similar to those adopted by the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric 
Supply Company, Limited, and the County of Durham Electric Power Supply 
Company on Tyneside. 

The Directors have secured the services of Messrs. Charles H. Merz and 
William McLellan, whe, as Engineers to the Neweustle-upon-Tyne Electric 
Supply Company, Limited, have been responsible for the developmeut and 
engineering of the power undertaking ou Tyneside. The development of the 
present scheme, from both the commercial and engineering points of view, 
will be under their personal supervision. Extracts from a report from them 
on the Company's prospects appear below. 

Agreements have been entered into for the acquisition of shares in the 
following companies :— 

(1) Practically all the Shares (over 99 per cent.) in the Cleveland and Durham 
County Electric Power Company (hereinafter called the Parliamentary 
Company) which is working under Acts of Parliament granted in the years 
1901 and 1903. These Acts enable the Company to supply for power pur- 
poses in perpetuity on the usual conditions throughout an area of 820 
square miles, including the Tees district, and the South aud West Durham 
coalfields. The Parliamentary Company have, as appears from their 
balauce-sheet, expended over £300,000 upon their undertaking, but have 
not yet commenced business, except at two small pioneer stutious at Con- 
sett and Bishop Auckland. Their main Power Station at Grangetown, 
near Middlesbrough, is now nearly complete. 

(2) The majority of the Shares in the Northern Counties Electricity Supply 
Company, Limited (hereinafter called the Northern Counties Company), 
which is supplying for power and lighting purposes in all of the following 
districts, viz.:—Alnwick, Ashington, Bedlingtonshire, Blyth, Cowpen, 





Felling, Hartlepool, Hebburn, Malton. Morpeth, Norton, Shildon, Spenny- 
moor, and Thirsk. The Northern Counties Company have expended about 
£350,000 on the development of their business. 

This Company by purchasing the Shares acquires the entire control of the 
basins of the Parliamentary Company, subject to the Debentures issued of 

70,853. 

Under an agreement with certain shareholders of the Northern Counties 
Company, the Company will acquire as from Ist July, 1906, 90,844 Shares out 
of a total issue of 150,000 Shares of £1 each at a price of 25s. per Share. A sum 
of £2,600 is also to be paid to the sbareholders of the Northern Counties Com- 
pany. 

As regards the prospects of the Company the Engineers estimate the profits 
of the eee | Company and the Northern Counties Company as follows : 

ae 
1908 ... £38,960 
LE ee 

On the basis of these figures, and having regard to the amount of capital 
expenditure during the years 1907-8-9, the Company should from the commence- 
ment earn sufficient to pay the full dividend on the Preference, and a 
grwdlually increasing dividend on the Ordinary Shares. 

Particulars relating to the Parliamentary Company and the Northern 
Counties Company and contracts and other matters are given in the Appendix. 

No part of this issue has been underwritten. 

Tbe minimum subscription on which the Directors may proceed to allotment 
is fixed by the Articles of Association at 7 Shares, but the Directors will not 
pooases to allotment unless Shares to the extent of £300,000 have been sub- 
scribed, 

Application will be made to the Committees of the Stock Exchange of 
London, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Birmingham for a settlement and quota- 
tion of the Preference and Ordinary Shares. 

The Company will pay a brokerage of ove shilliog per Share on all Shares 
allotted upon applications bearing any broker's stamp. 

The total of the preliminary expenses is estimated at £19,000. 

Applications for Shares should be sent in on the prescribed forms accom- 
panying the full prospectus, and forwarded, together with the amount payable 
on application, to the Bankers of the Company. 

Prospectuses and forms of applications for Shares can be obtaived from the 
Bankers, Solicitors, or Brokers of the Company, or at the registered office of 
the Company. 

This notice is not to be regarded as an invitation to the public to subscribe 


for Shares, 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ENGINEERS’ REPORT. 


GENTLEMEN,—We have, as requested, considered the prospects of your 
Company, which in effect comprise the undertakings of The Cleveland and 
Durham County Electric Power Company and The Northern Counties 
Electricity Supply Company, Limited. Our calculations are based upon 
actual experience gained during our connection with the Power Undertaking 
of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric Supply Company, Limited. 

VALUE OF AREA CONTROLLED BY THE COMPANY.—The area 
controlled by the Company includes the whole of the Cleveland iron mines, 
the industrial areas on both sides of the Tees, the West and South Durham 
Coalfields, in all of which districts the Cleveland Company's power under- 
taking under its Acts is not subject to purchase by the local authorities, It 
further includes, under Board of Trade orders, valuable, but at present 
isolated, areas on the Tyne and in Northumberland. 

The Company’s power area, together with those of the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Electric Supply Company, Limited, and the County of Durham Electric 
Power Supply Company, cover the whole of the industrial district of the 
North-East Coast, with the exception of Sunderland and South Shields. 

The relative merits of different areas as fields for power supply can be 
measured directly by the population and the extent and nature of the 
industries carried on. Details of the population and the chief industries in 
the three areas are given in Table No. 3 below, from which it will be seen that 
in population, in shipbuilding, in amount of coal raised, and in pig iron pro- 
duced, the area of the Company excels that of either the Newcastle Company 
or the Durham Company. 

The Cleveland iron mines form a very important class of potential con- 
sumers, which do not exist in the other two areas. The magnitude of these 
mines is indicated by the fact that the Cleveland district produces some two- 
fifths of the total mined ore of the United Kingdom. 

ADVANTAGES POSSESSED BY COMPANY OVER OTHER POWER 
COMPANIES.—The difficulty which has had a serious effect on certain 
Power Companies in the past has been the loss sustained during the first few 
years of development, when the amount of business done has been small and 
the cost of production therefore high. This ditliculty Joes not exist in the 
case of your Company so far as the capital now issued is concerned, for the 
following reasons :— 

(1) The Northern Counties Electricity Supply Company has alrealy, as a 
going concern, a large and increasing oad. 

(2) The usual twelve or eighteen mouths required to get the works 
sufficiently advanced to commence supplying current is saved, as the 
stations of the Northern Counties Company are already in operation, 
and the new turbine station of the Parliamentary Company on the 
south of the Tees is practically ready to supply. 

(3) During the Company's first complete year of operation we estimate 
that the two undertakings will have an output of 19,000,000 units. 

(4) The Company will have the advantage of all the capital expenditure 
incurred on the system of the Parliamentary Company, the bulk of 
which is paid for by Deferred Shares, but on which, except as regards 
the Debentures and £32,000 payable to the creditors, no interest 
accrues until the Ordinary Shares now issued have received 6 per cent. 
The profits of the Northern Counties Company will be materially 
increased by connecting several of their detached areas with the 
generating stations of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric Supply 
Company, so as to obtain a supply of electricity in bulk. We are 
acquainted with the terms on which the Newcastle Electric Supply 
Company and the County of Durham Electric Power Supply Company 
would be prepared to give such a bulk supply, and we estimate that 
these terms, in conjunction with the increased output of the Northeru 
Counties Company, will result in 1907 and subsequent years in saving 
55 per cent, of the average geverating cost per unit as compared with 
1995. 

DEVELOPMENT.—We estimate that the present factories, &c., in the 
district require, if they were all driven electrically, upwards of 150,000,000 


t er annuum, 
ams CHARLES 8. MERZ 
WILLIAM McLELLAN. 





(5) 


Srd July, 1905. 








TABLE No. 3. 
Comranison or Power AREAS, 
~ oll 
2 2 J 7 os 
oa | a ee e~ < a 
4 A 23 BS es & g 
= ron 2d = = = 
5 3 ea %& <5] 
x 2 —— = OF = 
Fa 3) i Ex 6672 22a 
1904, 1904 194 1904, 
Tous, Tons Tons. Tons. Miles, 
The Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Electric Supply 
Co.'s Area 530,000 12,000,000 None None 175,000 110 


The Co. of Durham 


Electric Power 

Supp!y Co.'s Area 470,000 17,000,000 None 200,000 86,000 123 
Clevelond & Durham 

Electric Power Ltd. 

Area ... 770,000 19,000,000 5,700,000 2,900,000 240,000 250 


(Parliamentary Co. & 
Northern Counties Co.) 
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LITERARY TRAINING. 


There is a handsome income in Literary work— 
Articles, Short Stories, &c.—but to the inexperienced the 
way is literally paved with rejected MSS. You pay 
by failure for the lack of experience. 

Our “Success” Course, written by a novelist whose 
name is a household word, will teach you the essentials 
which are necessary to your success, and save you years 
of fruitless striving. It consists of twelvg practical 
lessons (with exercises which are corrected by a staff of 
experts), and forms a complicte apprenticeship 
to literature. 

We criticise Students’ MSS. Free, and Type and Revise 
Clients’ work at most Reasonable Rates. 


For full particulars write for Pamphlet 5 to 
THE LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
1 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


For the 


LOWEST PREMIUM 


you can obtain the 
LARGEST FIXED SUM 
in the 
LAW UNION AND CROWN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
126 Chancery Lane, London. 
(Established 80 Years.) 





FUNDS EXCEED.............0000000 £5,500,000. 
Write for Tables, Quotations, 3 and all particulars to Head Office as above, or 
apply to any of the B or Ag of the Company. 








THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1856, 
BE To xccesescvccenstnmsensntntsorsenines £11,000,000. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 
Absolute Security. Moderate Rates. Liberal Bonuses, 
Head Office—i DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office—1 CORNHILL. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £60,000,000. 
A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated as F Gate Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and S& lay-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Roanieite e 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 

Two large spring Chickens, 4s, 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed, 

Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in Lon on, cash on delivery. — 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, ‘Smithfield, London. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
it Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
BOCLE 1, T. Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Sues by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guarantee? by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who +. “* % a of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. 
F.BS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, ee abies 
HOWAL'TH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Boad, Sheffield. 





TOTAL 









































Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, Z Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








Holidays. 


While away you will, no doubt, have occasion 
to use a pen; writing letters—despatching picture 
cards—or, perhaps, sketching. Don’t scratch 
along with your steel pen, other folks’ stee] 
pens—or hotel pens—all bad, never twice alike, 
Invest in a 


“Swan” FOUNTAIN PEN 


Easy, gliding, always ready, and it will give 
entire satisfaction, not only for a week or 
two, but for a lifetime. 


Sir F. CARRUTHERS GOULD, the “‘ Westminster Gazette,” 
writes :— 
“TI find your ‘Swan’ Pen excellent for cartoon work, 
The nib does not corrode, as ordinary steel pens do, 
and it gives a firm and even line the 
is s0 great a difficulty when 
drawing in pen and ink with a free hand.” 


without 


scratchiness which 


Prices (in 3 Sizes) : 
10,6, 166, & 25/- up to £20. 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, eapside EC. 


pi. BY STATIONERS 3 Exchange St., Manchester. 
AND JEWELLERS, eee | Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris, 


HeadOffice—79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
[sea Coeapeite, E.C. 


10 Rue Neuve, Brussels. 
New York and Chicago. 





“ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 


1DRIS SODA WATER. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING, 


Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs and Hotels. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAM S'S ,. brermicsina salt ienes 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”—The Queen. 


ms =... pews y ts. 

atent Leather. oths, and al 

Varnished and’ Enamelled goods, P @] L I Ss H * 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS 
TO PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA. 


B.M.S, ‘ ANSELM,’ 5,442 tons, Liverpool, 30th July; London, Ist August 
14 days £12, 25 days £16 to £20. First-class throughout, including all 
necessary travelling and hotel expenses. Knowledge of language unneces- 
sary. Sailings every 10 days. 
Apply 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


A Pamphiet on infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 
From birth to three From three to six From six months of 

months of age. * months of age. age and upwards. 
A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment inet to the growing 
digestive ers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
These Foods safeguard children from Diarrh@a and Digestive 
ubles so often caused by a eS = supply of towns, especially 

in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON 
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MESSRS, LONCMANS & 60.’S LIST 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION AND 
THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 


By the Rev. MALCOLM MacCOLL, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of Ripon. 


Pp. cx. +398, 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 
[On Monday next, 


LAND REFORM: 


Oceupying Ownership, Peasant Proprietary, and 
Rural Education. 
By the Right Hon. JESSE COLLINGS, J.P., M.P. 


With 5 Illustrations, 8vo, pp. xxiv.+452, 12s. 6d. net. 
[On Monday neat. 


FOR FAITH AND SCIENCE. 
By F. H. WOODS, B.D., 
Rector of Bainton, sometime Fellow and Theological Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The work is written with the object of showing in a simple, popular way 
the bearing of science and the scientific spirit on religious problems. It 
mainly deals with three questions: What do I believe? Why do I believe P 
What influence is science exercising upon that belief ? 


, 
AN AGNOSTIC’S PROGRESS. 
By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

The Author says:—‘‘ For me, the summing-up of the intellectual puzzle of 
life is that a reasonable and persevering man may open many locks with two 
keys. I label them, for short, ‘Evolution and Organic Unity’ and ‘ The City 
which hath Foundations.’ They are very much alike; but the first is of the 
iron of science and philosophy, and the other (which I have found a master 
key) is gokL.”” 


MATTATHIAS, and other Poems. 


By FREDERIC ATKINSON, M.A., 
Canon of Southwell, and late Rector of Darley Dale, Derbyshire. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

















The poem which gives its name to this book is an attempt to reproduce the 
story of the origin of the Maccabwan revolt against Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The remainder of the volume is devoted to miscellaneous verse both sacred 
and secular. 


THE MISSION OF THE HOLY 
GHOST. 


Lectures delivered to the Members of the St. Paul’s 
Lecture Society, 1905. 
By the Rev. G. H. 8S. WALPOLE, D.D., Rector of Lambeth. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 








THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 8. JULY, 1906. Royal 8vo, 5s. 
1. Articlese— 


— J vmod BRETESCHE BUILDING IN IRELAND. By Gopparp 
. ORPEN. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FOREST OF DEAN. By Jouyn Nisper. 
THE NURTHERBN QUESTION IN 1718, By J. F. Cuance. 
2, Notes and Docwments— 
CHARLES THE GREAT’S PASSAGE OF THE ALPS IN 773. 
Rev. W. A. B. Cooper. 
A CHARTER OF HENRY L, 1101. By W. H. Srevenson. 
THE FLEMINGS IN EASTERN ENGLAND IN THE REIGN OF 
HENRY IL. By G. T. Lapsveyr. 
ITHAKE UNDER THE FRANKS. By Witiim MILLER, 
THE JUSTICES OF LABOURERS. By Miss B. H. Puryam. 
THE EARLY CAREER OF SIR MARTIN FROBISHER. By R. G. 
MARSDEN. 


8. Reviews of Books. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 417. JULY, 1906, 8vo, 6s, 
I. LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
Il, ILLUMINISM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
Ill. THE NOVELS OF MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 
IV. AN ILLUSTBIOUS CAVALIER. 
V. ALFRED DE MUSSET, POET. 
VI. MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY. 
VII. A REPRESENTATIVE PHILOSOPHER. 
VII. VITERBO. 
IX. RATIONALISM AND APOLOGETICS. 
xX. MABINO FALIER. 
XI, THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN ASTA. 
XI. THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND THE 
TROVERSY. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


By the 


4. Short Notices. 





EDUCATIONAL CON. 








Paternoster Row, 


London, E.C, 


Hodder and Stoughton beg to call the 
attention of readers of this journal to 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S 


greatest novel, THE MAN WHO ROSE 
AGAIN, A good woman comes into the 
life of a brilliant young politician—a 
man of the world who does not believe 
in the nobility of her sex, and who 
dares to make her conquest the subject 
of a bet. This is the starting point ofa 
story that will live in the memory of 


men and women of to-day. 
Price 3s. 6d. With tlustrations In Colours, 





**The Saint,” says the WESTMINSTER 


GAZETTE, The 
personal magnetism of Piero Maironi is 


“is a great figure. 
something the reader is made to feel at 
every word and in every scene. From 
the literary point of view the book is 
a work of art, all the dramatis personz 
of which are alive and whose style is 
perfect in its simplicity.” THE SAINT. 


By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. 6s. 





Mr. Kay Robinson in his remarkable 
and widely discussed book, THE 
RELIGION OF NATURE, attempts in a 
manly and straightforward way to 
combat the deep-rooted conviction that 
God and Nature are at strife. His main 
contention, and here we quote from 
the ATHENZUM, is ‘“‘that real suffer- 
ing can only be experienced when it is 
conscious; and that since man is the 
only animal which has attained con- 
sciousness, man alone can suffer pain.” 
THE RELIGION OF NATURE. By E. 


KAY ROBINSON, 3s. 6d. 





London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
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MAPLE & 


PRINCEPS' IN 


FACILE 


AT 


MODERATE COST 
ACRES 


of Floor Space with Furnishing Pro- 
ductions from all parts of the world, 
from the least expensive to the most 
Tne maximum value is 
offered, and everything marked in plain 


31 


eostly varieties. 


figures. There is 


NOTHING COMPARABLE TO THIS’ ELSE- 
WHERE IN THE WORLD. 


LONDON 


FURNISHING 


REFINED TASTE 





co 


IN 


3I 


or 
6 Vols 
8 Vols. 
or 
10 Vols. B) 


2 


an 
10 Vols. BJ 





PARIS | 


12 MONTHS. 


stor (£2 16 0 £1 11 0 £0 17 6 
“£4 40 £280 €£ 
ound “| £6 10 0 


For Twelve Exchanges Annually. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
30 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


—_—_—__. 


MUDIE’S... 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS 
CARRIAGE FREE TERMS. 


Messrs. MUDIE & CO. beg to announce that they have arranged 


a New Scale of 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Inclusive of carriage to and from any Railway Station in England, 


Scotland, or Wales. 


6 MONTHS. 3 MONTHS, 


8 0 
£313 0 £2 20 





LIMITED, 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usually sold at logher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly mereus- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence 1m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeuux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Peid to any Katlway Stution, mcluiing Cases 

and Littles 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §- Bois, 


176 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell ns there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal theim in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary SPORTOFRIEZE 


cocour FADED BRACKEN 


(and 23 others). 
New “invisible”’ shades for sportsmen, 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 


The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W, 


“K” BOOTS 


ere made to suit all Climates and all Wearers., 
Residents abroad can order from the locat 
“K" Agent. Where there 1s no “K” Boot 
Ayency, any high-class Store will obtain from 


“K’’ Boot Munujacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
piyahle at Pest Office Svuthampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN Baker, ef 1 Wellington 
Street. 
to THE 
JZ Wellington Street, London, 


Business Letters should be addressed 


PusLIsHen, “ Spectator” Office, 


W.c. 








GOLDER’S GREEN 
CREMATORIUM, N.W. 





Situated in extensive and well-laid-out 
grounds about half-an-hour’s drive from 
Oxtord Circus. Large Chapel, with Two- 
manual Organ, available for any form of 
Funeral Servico or Ceremonial. 

Columbarium” and Grounds for the 
permanent deposit of Urns and Monu- 
ments. 


LESS COSTLY THAN BURIAL. 


Illustrated Descriplive Booklet post-free on 
application to the Secretary. 


Offices: 324 REGENT STREET, W. 


(Near Queen’s Hall). 


Telephone: 1907 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: “CREMATORIUM,” London. 


THE “LITTLE GRIPPER” 
GARDEN WALKING STICK 
(recommended by Queen, Field, &c.) cuts aud holds 
flowers, prunes, and draws weeds without stoop or 
stretch. Consists of bamboo, with lever at one 
end, working jaws at the other by wire down centre, 
very lightand strong. Saves backache, soiled bands, 
and trampled beds. Price 5s. (7s, 6d. plited), of 
any Ironmonger, or post-free from A, C. HARKIS, 
Dept. 6, Howard Road, Leicester. Special terms to 
Clergy & Bazaars. Money returned if not approved. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 








To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CASES FOR BINDING 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


Sefest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 











THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


“*An interesting and intellectual set of 
books, ”—Scotsman. 





Price 5s. each net. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 
IN THE CENTURY. 
By Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. 


PROGRESS OF ART 
IN THE CENTURY. 
By William Sharp. 


DISCOVERIES & EXPLORATIONS 


OF THE CENTURY. 
By Prof. C. G, D. Roberts. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
London and Edinburgh. 











From Her to Him: 
A Story in Verse. 


GEORGE H. R. DABBS, 


M.D. 


READY AUGUST ist. 


Price 2s. 6d, 


CHARLES WILLIAM DEACON & CO. 





THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


JULY, 1906. 
Contents. 
Pack TO THE Lanp. 
Axcunisnor Temrue, 
Tuk New Tesrament in Coptic, 
Mysticism aNnpD DIscipLine. 
James Kevrern, Scutrror. 
Mouam™uepd any THE Rise or Istam, 
Linrral ‘THeoioey. III, 
Epvucation axp PoLitics. 
SuHorr Norices. 


No. 124. Price 6s, 


London : 
Srorriswoope & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, E.C. 
Annual me, ~~ (£1) received by the 
*ublishers. 


Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Cluriug Cross, 
LONDON, Established 17:2. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules 8 pplied, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE GARTER MISSION TO 
. JAPAN. 


By LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 
Author of “Tales of Old Japan.” Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TIMES.—‘“ Much has been written, and not a little well written, about Japan 
of recent years. But nothing has been better written than this tale of new 
Japan by the distinguished author of ‘ Tales of Old Japan.’” 


GREAT BOWLERS & FIELDERS: 


Their Methods at a Glance. 


By GEORGE W. BELDAM and CHARLES B. FRY. 


With Contributions by F. R. Srorrorta, B. J. T. Bosayquert, R. O. Scuwarz 
on Bowling ; and G. L. Jessor on Fielding. MDlustrated by 464 Action- 
Photographs, Medium 8vo, “Is. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—*“ To those who would pluck out the heart of a 

Spofforth’s mystery, or fathom the secret of a Richardson's irresistibility, a 

book has come which should be worth its weight in gold.” 


Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. ° 











AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 


DORSET. 
By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, 


Bart., G.C.V.0., C.B., LL.D. 
Illustrated by Joseru Prennett. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STANDARD.—“ A breezy, delightful book, full of sidelights on men and 
manners and quick in the interpretatiou of all the half-inarticulate lore of the 
countryside.” 


HIGHWAYS 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
NEW NOVEL, 


CONISTON. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” &c. Tlustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


AESCHYLUS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


Part I. The Seven Against Thebes. The Persians. By Anruur S. War, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A SYSTEM OF APPLIED OPTICS. 


Being a Complete System of Formulm of the Second Order, and the Founda- 
tion of a Complete System of the Third Order, with Examples of their 
Practical Application. By H. Dennis Tartor. 4to, 30s. net. 














MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 








Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘WATERLOO LIBRARY.’ 


“Dr. Doyle's fascinating story.’’—DAILY NEWS. 


NOW READY.—With 12 Full-page Illustrations. THIRD 
AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


UNCLE BERNAC: a memory or THE EmpiRE 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


_DA ILY CHRONICLE.—“‘ Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle's 
Napoleon. Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must take 
rank before anything he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary, 
It reaches everywhere a high literary level.” 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 


Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION (Third Edition) NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
FIFTH IMMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—* One of the most delightful books of the year.” 
LAYMAN,—* Full of charm and beauty and daintiness,”’ 
GUARDIAN.—“ We have nothing but praise for Mr, Benson's book.” 


AUGUSTUS AUSTEN LEIGH 


Provost of King’s College, Cambridge: a Record of College Reform. 
Edited by WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ A very simple and unaffected record of the life of a man who 
was not only singularly blameless and modest, but was enabled to effect one of 
the most far-reaching and notable educational reforms of the century.” 


CLEMENCY SHAFTO. 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 
Author of “John Lott's Alice,” “ A November Cry,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY MAIL.—* This novel has claims to be considered among the first 
three of the season. It is striking in its courage, in its teminine portraits, and 
iu its reserved force.” 


AMELIA & THE DOCTOR. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GUARDIAN.—“ We think ‘ Amelia and the Doctor’ one of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
best novels. 

DAILY CURONICLE.—* Pleasant, fresh, and fragrant.” 

GLOLE,—“ Mr. Hutchinson's pretty idyll is as sweet as English air can 
mike it.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA. 
Whereas Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN published in the 





OOKS WANTED.—25s. each lot offered. Sweet's Flower 
Garden, 7 vols. ; Milton, 8 vols., 1851; Mommsen's Rome, 4 vols., 1868; | 
Jessie's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1873; Handley | 
Cross in 17 nos.; Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Oxford and Cambridge | 

Magazine, 1856; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881 ; Stevenson’s Edin- 
burgh, 1879; Rosamund Gray, a Tale, 1793; Romford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865; | 
Roadster’s Album, 1845; Gardiner’s History of England, 2 vols., 1863; Tom | 
Jones, 6 vols., 1749; Joseph Andrews, 2 vols., 1742; Amelia, 4 vols., 1752. | 
Please report any Ist Editions of Oscar Wilde. 10s. each oifered for any odd | 
nos., yellow paper covers, of Thackeray's Venity Fair, 1847-48.—EDWARD | 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, | 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, | 

187 Piccadilly, W.— Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings | 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


—_—_-+-—~<»—__—- 





OUTSIDE PaGE (when avaliable), FOURTEEN GUINRAS, 


DR. ccenmcnseesnsseswepanes £12 12 0} NarrowColumn(Thirdof Pace) £1 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) .......- 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ........ 320 
Quarter-lage (Hailf-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column...... 1lo 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 3s. 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page......-+- evecece £16 16 O| Inside Page ..........ccc00e fils o 
Five lines (45 words) and under tn broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is. a 


line for every additional line (containing on an average ticelve words) 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 


Subscription. 





Terms of 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
- Walf- 
Including postage to any part of the United Fearly. Yearly, Quarterly. 
£ © ula 3....0 7 2 


Kingdom ....-- 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &c, 1123 6....016 8....0 8 2 


PTETeIT TTT ee eee ee) 


year 1902 a book entitled ‘“‘The Garden of Kama,” by 
Laurence Hope, and whereas it has come to his know- 
ledge that infringements of his copyright and notably 
in the form of musical settings of poems contained in 
this volume have recently been committed which 
rendered it necessary for Mr. William Heinemann to 
commence proceedings in the High Court of Justice in 
respect of the said infringements, 

Notice is hereby given that a perpetual injunction has 
been granted as asked for by him and warning persons 
from similar infringements in respect of ** The Garden 
of Kama” or any part thereof the copyright of which 
is vested in Mr. William Heinemann. 

THE ORIGIN & NATURE OF MAN 
By Ss. B. G. MCKINNEY, ™.A., L.R.C.P., Edin. 
NOW READY.—Part VI. 
THE FORMAL CAUSE. 
Price 6d, net; postage, 1)d. 

This Part deals with the attempts of prophets in various ages and nations 
to describe their vision of the Ideal Man. 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON 


21 Paternoster Square, E.C, ; 


BOOKLETS ON DIET. 


and FERRIER, 


and Edinburyh. 


JusT ovr. 
“SALINE STIMULATION: with Remarks on a Common IIL” 
od, net. Postage ld, 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. 
‘PLAIN DINNERS: a Help to a_ Uric-Acid-Free Diet.” 
cd. net. Postage ld, 
* This is one of the best practical guides to Dr, Haig's diet that we have yet 


seen.”—Vevetarian Messenger 


From the Author: ALICE BRAITUWAITE, 4 West End Avenue, Harrogate, 
' —_ 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS wm INDIA, the COLONLES, AMERICA, and ABRUAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of tresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED, 
Telephone: CrnrraL 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookusx, Lonvox, Codes: Usicops and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 
A New Novel by the Author of “Quo Vadis?” 


THE FIELD OF GLORY 
THE FIELD OF GLORY 


By HENRY SIENKIEWICZ. 
By HENRY SIENKIEWICZ. 


THE FIELD OF GLORY 
THE FIELD OF GLORY 


JUST PUBLISHED. Order at once. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BRIDAL OF ANSTACE 


A Novel. By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “‘ The Winding Road.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—" The book is throughout like a human life—flashes 
of quaint humour appear and disappear; sunshine and shadow, sorrow and 
joy, follow each other as the pages are turned, No effort is evident; it 
unfolds as a ‘ tale that is told.’” 


THE UNDYING PAST 


ANovel. By HERMANN SUDERMANN. Translated by BEATRICE 
MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STANDARD.—‘ An inspiring and tremendous theme. It is practically 
impogsible to have anything but praise for this powerful and virile translation. 
cones e book does not even suggest to the reader that it is a story originally 
os in another language.” 


CORNISH SAINTS & SINNERS 


J. HENRY HARBIS. LUlustrated by L.Raven-Hm1. Crown 8vo, 6s 
The WORLD likens this book to “‘ Three Men in a Boat.” 


THE GREATER INCLINATION 


By EDITH WHARTON, Author of ‘The House of Mirth.” Crown 
8vo, [New Edition, 




















HAUNTINGS: Fastastic Stories 


By VERNON LEE, Author of ‘*The Enchanted Woods,” “‘ The Spirit of 
Rome,” “ Hortus Vitae,” &e. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Most romantic and delightful reading.” 


THE NEWELL FORTUNE 


By MANSFIELD BROOKS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

EVENING STANDARD.—“A novel with an atmosphere and a strongly 
original flavour....... The art of the book lies in its restraint, its power of giving 
an impression without superfluous words, and the admirable detachment of 
the author, who allows his facts and his characters to Speak for themselves, 
which they contrive to do with wonderful effectiveness," 


BOMBAY DUCKS 


An Account of some of the Everyday Birds and Beasts found in a 
Naturalist’s El Dorado. By DOUGLAS DEWAR, B.A., F.Z.S., LC.S. 
Illustrated by Captain Farrer, I.M.S, 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


By E. A. BAUGHAN. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
TRIBUNE.—“ ‘ Music and Musicians’ is certainly a book to be recommended. 
Its readers cannot fail to be stimulated, interested, and instructed by it.’’ 


POINTS OF VIEW 


By L. F. AUSTIN, With an Introductory Memoir by CLARENCE BOOK 
anda Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Mr. TIGHE HOPKINS, in DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ To Mr. Clarence Rook 
sincere thanks for a memorial volume ideal in its character.”’ 


THE WILD FLOWERS 
OF SELBORNE 


And other Papers. By the Rev. CANON VAUGHAN. 
8vo, 5s. net. 


THE MIRROR OF THE CENTURY 


By WALTER FREWEN LORD. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, in STAR.—** Mr. Lord’s studies of twelve novelists 
..are fresh, lively, provocative, pugnacious, caustic, and vigorous.” 


AUGUSTINE THE MAN: 


A Play by AMELIE RIVES (Princess Troubetzkoy). With ‘a Photo- 
gravure Portrait after a Drawing by the Marchioness of Granby. 


SONGS TO A SINGER 


And other Verses. By ROSA NEWMARCH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


BOOK OF MARKET GARDENING 


y ek. LEWIS CASTLE. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
net. 


THEODOR LESCHETIZKY 


ay Aes HULLAH 
“Living Masters of Music.” 

















Illustrated, crown 


























JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 


+ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, A new volume in 








Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of Country 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Current 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


are the following :— 


CHEAP SPORT. 

THAMES TROUT-FISHING. 

THE COMING SHOOTING SEASON. 

BISLEY NOTES AND PICTURES. 

A NEW REPEATING MAGAZINE RIFLE. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF COUNTRY POLO. 
THE MODERN HARRIER. 

SMALL HOLDINGS—III. By H. B. M. Bucwanay. 
MORE PRIZE COTTAGES. 


PARK WATERFOWL. By Frank Foy, B.A., F.Z5S, 
With Dlustrations. 


THE GOREDI OF CARDIGAN BAY. _ Illustrated. 
THE CURSE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. By “Hous 


CounrtTiss.” 


A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. 


By “MaINToP.” 
The Turf: the Stud: the Farm: 


siheneaeniaies 
Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


the Showyard. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,’ 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'’S LIST. 


MARIE 
CORELLI’S 


NEW LONG NOVEL, 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN 


A Romance of Riches, 





Will be published on July 30th. Price 6s. 





A 
GERMAN POMPADOUR 


A Narrative of the 18th Century. 


By MARIE HAY, 


Author of “Dianne de Poitiers,’ &e. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Memoirs of a remarkable character and of considerable 
historical importance.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“ A dramatic story with many incidents of a varied nature.” 
—Tribune. 
“A vivacious memoir of a woman who excelled all contem- 
poraries in charm and variety of transgression.”—Outlook. 


THE LIFE OF ALFRED AINCER. 


By EDITH SICHEL, 


Avihor of “Catherine de’ Medici.” With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and other Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 





[Second Impression. 


“Miss Sichel is well and favourably known as a writer, and she 
will certainly lose nothing of her reputation by her ‘ Life of 
Canon Ainger.’...... Her subject is a delightful one, and her treat- 
ment of it is worthy of the occasion.”—Country Life. 

“Miss Sichel has done distinguished work. Her style is 
animated and sympathetic, and she is gifted with a very strong 
power of dramatic vision, and a most commendable habit of 
thoroughness.” —Times. 
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“Miss Sichel has done her work skilfully and sympathetically. 
+++ Lhis delightful book.”—Daily News. 

“She has attempted, and with considerable success, to transfer 
to the pages of a book that delicate and elusive charm of 
personality which conspicuously belonged to Canon Ainger.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 
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